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FOR ‘THE PORT FOLIO. 


BrOGRAPSICAL SKETCHES OF 
t 


MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY KNOX. 


Peruaps history records not, through all its countless pages, 
any characters, on whom we may more justly bestow the meed 
of patriotism, than those brave and heroic men, who, in the me- 
morable period of 1775, dared to oppose the powerful arm of 
Britain, and conducted the United States of America to victory 
and independence. Nothing but a disinterested love of country 
and anoble zeal in the cause of freedom could have inspirited 
their opposition to that formidable and warlike nation. It could 
not have been a spirit of revenge, nor a desire of conquest, nor 
yet a lust of power, which stimulated their exertions. Edu- 
cated in the bosom of freedom, they were most religiously at- 
tached to the rights and privileges bequeathed them by their 
virtuous progenitors; and to defend and perpetuate these was 
the great object of their magnanimous determinations. At the 
imperious call of their country, they unsheathed their reluctant 


swords; and when the just claims of liberty were established, 
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they bade adieu to the pomp and pride of arms, and mingled, un- 
distinguished, with their tellow citizens. Their brave and patri- 
otic deeds, and the invaluable blessings, which their fidelity and 
courage have secured to us, should never be torgotten. 

Among the first of these illustrious heroes, Major-General 
Henry Knox may be justly ranked. We shall not, however, at- 
tempt to heighten his fame, by refusing the tribute of merited 
applause to his magnanimous compatriots. We wish not to 
conceal the opinion, that others might be enumerated equally 
brave and meritorious. And no one was more ready to appre- 
ciate the talents, or acknowledge the merits of others. 

Boston, the metropolis of Massachusetts, has the honour of 
being the birth-place of our hero; and we cannot but observe, 
that it would have been alike to its honour, to have erected some 
suitable monument to the memory of so great a man. He 
was bern in 1750. His parents were of Scottish descent. His 
mother’s family name was Campédel/. Of the adventures or his- 
tory of his early years, we have not been abie to obtain any par- 
ticular account. It is ascertained, however, that, in his educa- 
tion, he had the advantages of those excellent town schools, for 
which Boston has long been justly celebrated. Before our re- 
volutionary war, which afforded an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of his patriotic feelings and military talents, he was 
engaged in a bookstore. By means of his early education 
and of this honourable employment, he acquired a taste for 
literary pursuits which he retained through life. But if no 
brilliant achievement marked the period of his youth, it was 
distinguished by a very honourable and estimable trait of cha- 
racter, an attentive and affectionate deportment to his widowed. 
aged mother. His filial solicitude ceased but with her life. In 
his greatest elevation, in his most pressing duties of a public 


nature, she was remembered and honoured. 

Young Knox gave early proofs of his attachment to the 
cause of freedom and his country. It will be recollected, that, 
in various parts of the state, volunteer companies were formed 
in 1774, with a view to awaken the martial spirit of the people, 
and as a sort of preparation for the contest which was appre- 
hended. Knox was 2 officer in a military corps of this dene- 
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mination; and was distinguished by his activity and discipline. 
There is evidence of his giving uncommon attention to milita-. 
ry tactics at this period, especially to the branch of enginery 
and artillery, in which he afterwards so greatly excelled. 

It is also to be recorded, in proof of his predominant love 
of country and its liberties, that he had, before this time, be- 
come connected with a very respectable family, which adhered: 
to the measures of the British ministry; and had received 
great promises both of honour and profit, if he would follow 
the standard of his sovereign. Even at this time, his talents 
were too creat to be overlooked; and it was wished, if possible, 
to prevent him from attaching himself to the cause of the fro- 
vincials. He was one of these, whose departure from Boston 
was interdicted by governor Gage, soon after the disastrous af- 
fair of Lexington. The object of Gage was probably not so 
much to keep these eminent characters as hostages, as to de- 
prive the Americans of their talents and services. In June, 
however, he found means to make his way through the British 
lines to the American army at Cambridge. He was here re- 
ceived with joyful enthusiasm: for his knowledge of the milita- 
ry art and his zeal for the liberties of the country were admitted 
by all. The provincial congress, then convened at Water- 
town, immediately sent for him, and entrusted solely to him the 
erection of such fortresses as might be necessary to prevent 
any sudden attack from the enemy in Boston. 

Those who recollect any thing of the situation of the little 
army of militia collected in and about Cambridge in the spring 
of 1775, soon after the battle of Lexington, need riot be told, 
that it was without order and discipline. All was insubordina- 
tion and confusion. General Washington did not arrive to take 
command of the troops until after this period. In this state of 
things, Knox declined any farticular commission; though he 
readily directed his attention and exertions to the objects which 
congress requested. 

It was in the course of this season, and before he had for- 
mally undertaken the command of the artillery, that Knox vo- 
lunteered his services to go to St. John’s in the province of 
Canada, and to bring thence to Cambridge all the heavy ord- 
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nance and military stores. This hazardous enterprise he ef- 
fected in a manner which astonished all who knew the difficulty 
of the service. 

Soon after his return from this fortunate expedition, he took 
command of the whole corps of the artillery of our army, and 
retained it until the close of the contest in 1783. To him the 
country was chiefly indebted for the organization of the artille- 
ry and ordnance department. He gave it both form and effici- 
ency. It was distinguished alike for its expertness of discipline 
and promptness of execution. The poetical line of colonel 
Humphreys has too much of truth to be considered merely as 
a compliment. 








“ E’re Steuben brought the Prussian lore from far, . 
“Or Knox created all the stores of war.” 


At the battle of Monmouth, in New-Jersey, in June, 1778, 
general. Knox exhibited new proofs of his bravery and skill. 
Under his personal and immediate direction, the artillery gave 
great effect to the successes of that memorable day. It willbe 
remembered, that the British troops were much more nume- 
vous than ours; and that general Lee was charged with keeping 
back the battalion he commanded from the field of battle. The 
situation of our army was most critical. General Washington 
was personally engaged in rallying and directing the troops in 
the most dangerous positions. The affair terminated in favour. 
of our gallant army; and generals Knox and Wayne received 
the particular commendations of the commander in chief, the 
following day, in the orders issued on the occasion. After men- 
tioning the good conduct and bravery of general Wayne, and 
thanking the gallant officers and men, who distinguished them- 
selves, general Washington says, “he can with pleasure inform 
general Knox and the officers of the artillery, that the enemy 
have done them the justice to acknowledge that no artillery 
could be better served than ours.” 

Lord Moira, who is, perhaps, the greatest general in 
England, at the present time, has, in a late publication, borne 
testimony to the military talents of general Knox. Nor, should 
the opinion of the marquis Chatteleaux be omitted. “As for 
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general Knox,” he says, “to praise his military talents only, 
would be to deprive him of half the eulogium he merits. A 
man of understanding, well-informed, gay, sincere and honest, 
it is impossible to know, without esteeming him, or to see, 
without loving him. Thus have the English, without intention, 
added to the ornament of the human species, by awakening ta- 
lents where they least wished or expected.” 

We are aware, that general Knox never had the chief com- 
mand in distant parts of the country, as had Gates, Sullivan, 
Green, and Lincoln. But having the particular inspection and 
command of the artillery, it was necessary he should continue 
with the main body of the troops where the commander in 
chief resided. However,-another reason may be assigned for 
this, highly honourable to general Knox; and which goes to 
show, that it was not for want of the confidence of Washing- 
ton. When general Green was offered the arduous command 
of the southern department, he replied to the commander in 
chief, “* Knox is the man for this difficult undertaking; all ob- 
stacles vanish before him; his resources are infinite.’ “ True,” 
said Washington, “and therefore I cannot part with him.” 

No officer in the army, it is believed, more largely shared ig 
the affection and confidence of the illustrious Washington. In 
every action where he appeared, Knox was with him: at every 
council of war, he bore a part. In truth, he possessed talents 
and qualities, which could not fail to recommend him to a man 
of the discriminating mind of Washington. He was intelli- 
gent, brave, patriotic, humane, honourable. Washington soon 
became sensible of his merits, and bestowed on him his esteem, 
his friendship and confidence. 

The character of general Knox receives a lustre from his 
opposition to the spirit of mutiny which discovered itself in a 
part of the army, previously to their being disbanded in 1782, 
and which threatened to prostrate the liberties of the country. 
Availing themselves of the discontents existing among the 
troops, at that eventful period, on account of the inability of 
congress to pay them the wages due, some artful -and ambi- 
tious individuals attempted to raise the standard of military re-. 


¥ellion, and to reward themselves, at the point of the bayonet, 
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by the plunder of their fellow citizens. General Knox was 
most decided and active in suppressing this alarming combina- 
tion. He hastened to communicate to the commander in chief 
a knowledge of the intrigues and mutiny in operation. By the 
exertions of general Washington, Knox and others, and by their 
promises to procure of congress every possible relief for the 
army, the spirit of faction was subdued; and the soldiers re- 
turned in peace to the walks of private life, with the grateful 
eulogiums of their fellow citizens, 

On the resignation of major-general Penjamin Lincoln, 
Knox was appointed secretary of the war department by con- 
gress during the period of the confederation. And when the 
federal government was organized in 1789, he was designated 
by president Washington for the same honourable and respon- 
sible office. In speaking of this appointment of general Knox, 
judge Marshall has been pleased thus to characterise the man: 
“ Throughout the contest of the revolution, this officer had con- 
tinued at the head of the American artillery; and from being the 
colonel of a regiment had been promoted to the rank of a ma- 
jor-general. In this important station, he had preserved a high 
military character, and on the resignation of general Lincoln, 
had been appointed secretary of war. To his past services and 
to unquestionable integrity, he was admitted to unite a sound 
understanding; and the public judgment as well as that of the 
chief magistrate pronounced him in all respects competent to 
the station he filled. The president was highly gratifiedin be- 
lieving that his public duty comported with his private inclina 
tions in nominating general Knox to the office which had been 
conferred on him under the former government.” 

This office he held for about five years; enjoying the confi- 
dence of the president, and esteemed by all his colicsgues in 
the administration of the federal government. Of his talents, 
his integrity, and his devotion to the interests and presperity of 
his country, no one had ever any reason to doubt. In 1794, he 
retired from office to a private station, followed by the esteem 
and love of all who had been honoured with his acquaintance 

At this time, he removed with his family to Thomaston 
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on St. George’s river, in the District of Muine, two hundred 
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miles north east of Boston; and there resided the greater part 
of the time, until his death, in October, A. D. 1806. He was 
possessed of extensive landed property in that part of the 
country, which had formerly belonged to. general Waldo, the 
maternal grandfather of Mrs. Knox. Near the head of the 
tide-waters of that river, on the site of an old fort, (built under 
the direction of general Waldo in 1752,) he erected a spacious 

















mansion, evincive at once of the taste and liberality of the owner. 
His numerous guests were received with a smile of compla- 
cency, and attended by the genius of hospitality. He was 
furnished with a handsome collection of well chosen volumes 
in all the different branches of literature and science; with an 
exception, however, as it respects the ancient classics: and next 
to that of Mr. B. Vaughan of Hallowell, his was the largest and 
best private library in the District of Maine. His public spirit 
was displayed in numerous instances, by encouraging schools, 
locating and repairing roads, promoting the erection of a place 
of public religious worship, and by exciting an attention to 
agriculture among his neighbours. 

At the request of his fellow citizens, though unsolicited on 
his part, he filled a seat at the council-board of Massachusetts, 
during several years of his residence at Thomaston. On all 
public political questions, his opinions had great influence with 
governor Strong, at that period the worthy chief magistrate of 
the commonwealth. Like him, he was disposed to conciliate 
his political opponents; and in his decisions, wholly free from 
the spirit of intolerance. 

In 1798, when the repeated insults and. the hostile menaces 
of the French directors made it necessary for our national rulers 
to manifest a resolution to defend our rights, general Knox was 
selected, with Washington, Pinckfiey, Hamiiton, and others, as 
worthy again to protect the honour and liberties of the country. 
The talents of these distinguished patriots were not, indeed, 
put into actual requisition on this occasion, as the tyrants of 
France relaxed in their measures of hostility as soon as they 
perceived the spirit of cur government. But the selection was 


proof of the high estimation:im which these characters were 
held by the public. 
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Among the various instances to be adduced to shew, that 
general Knox was one of those eminent characters, whom a 
discerning people delight to honour, should also be mentioned, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him bythe presi- 
dent and trustees of Dartmouth College: and it may well be 
considered an evidence of their opinion, both of his eminent 
patriotic services and extensive information. 

Of that noble disposition, always attendant on real greatness, 
which inclines one to do justice to the talents and merits of 
others, general Knox rnossessed an honourable portion. He 
could hear others praised, without emotions of envy; and he de- 
lighted to enumerate the good qualities of men in public life. 
He ever spoke of general Washington in terms of the highest 
respect, as a statesman and patriot, as well as a military com- 
mander. Next to him, in point of military talents, he was 
known to rank generals Green and Lincoln.* The mutual at- 
tachment, which subsisted between him and general Lincoln 
was equally honourable to both. And to both might justly be 


applied the eulogy bestowed by Homer on his favourite hero; 


** The mildest manners marked the bravest mind.” 


The amiable virtues of the citizen and the man were as con- 


spicuous in the character of general Knox, as the more bril- 


liant and commanding talents of the hero and statesman. The 
afflicted and destitute were sure to share of his compassion 
und charity. “His heart was made of tenderness.’’ And he 
often disregarded his own wishes and convenience, in kind en- 
deavours to promote the interest and happiness of his friends. 
The possession of extensive property and high office is too 
apt to engender pride and insolence. But general Knox was 
entirely exempt, both in disposition and manners, from this 
common frailty. Mildness ever beamed in his countenance; 
“on his tongue were the words of kindness,” and equity and 
generosity always marked his intercourse with his fellow-men. 


* Major-general Benjamin Lincoln, late of Hingham, Massachusetts; one 
of the most respectable of our citizens, 2 most zealous patriot, and the 


bravest of soldiers. 
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The poor, he never oppressed: the more obscure citizen, we 
believe, could never complain of injustice at his hands. With 
all classes of people he dealt on the most fair and honourablé 
principles; and would sooner submit to a sacrifice of property 
himself than injure or defraud another. 

To some, it may appear not creditable to the character of 
general Knox, that he should have contracted debts, which he 
was afterwards unable to discharge. _ But an apology, perhaps, 
may be found for this apparent impropriety of conduct, in his 
epinion of the rising value of his landed estate; from the avails 
ef which he calculated to satisfy all the just demands of his 
creditors. A great portion of his lands had been mortgaged at 
a low rate: it was his expectation to have redeemed these, and 
to have freed himself from all pecuniary embarrassments ina 
just and honourable manner. 

His matrimonial connexion was founded wholly in senti- 
ment and af’-ction. And Mrs. Knox also gave a decided proof 
ef her attachment, by abandoning former scenes of elegance 
and indulgence for the privations and hardships of a camp, 
which were endured for cight years. 

In his person, general Knox was above the common 
stature; of noble and commanding form, of manners elegant, 
conciliating and dignified. 

To the amiable qualities and moral excellencies of general 
Knox, which have already been enumerated, we may justly 
add his prevailing disposition to piety. With much of the 
manners of the gay world, and opposed, as he was, to all super- 
stition and bigotry, he might not appear to those ignorant of 
his better feelings, to possess religious and devout affections. 
But to his friends it was abundantly evident, that he cherished 
exalted sentiments of devotion and piety to God. He was a 
frm believer in the natural and moral attributes of the Deity, 
and in his overruling and all pervading providence. His faith 
in christianity was never doubted by those who have heard him 
converse on the subject: yet in some respects he differed in his 
ideas on the doctrines of revelation, from those who are gene- 
rally esteemed the most orthodox in theology. He had a strong 


belief of the immortality and immateriality of the soud: and 
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would contemplate with increasing satisfaction and delight the 
prospect of intellectual employments and glories in the future 
world. The following paragraph from his will, serves to) give 
his opinion still more fully on this subject: “I think it proper 
to express my unshaken belief of the immortality of my mind; 
and to dedicate and devote the same to the Supreme head of 








the Universe—to that great and tremendous Being who created 
the universal frame of nature; worlds and systems in number 
infinite, and who has given intellectual existence to the rational 
beings of each globe, who are perpetually migrating and ascend- 
ing in the scale of mind, according to certain principles founded 
on the great basis of morality and virtue.” 

In his political character, we should be unjust did we not 
give him the praise of candour and moderation. Though de- 
cided in his opinions and undisguised in his conduct, he could 
not be considered a zealot of party. Even his enemies (if ene- 
mies he had among those who knew not his worthwill not de- 
ny him the merit of impartiality and magnanimity. It is not, 
however, to be dissembled, that he was a warm advocate~ for 
the principles and measures of our beloved Washington. And 
with this conviction, it was impossible for a man of his sin- 
cerity and purity of mind to be guilty of any temporizing con- 
duct, or of a change of opinions for the sake of popularity and 
promotion. On the elevation of Mr. Jefferson in 1801, he did 
not at first apprehend all the evils, nor did he speak with that 
severity of his political sentiments, in which some indulged 
themselves. Yet he ventured to predict, that so far as the new 
administration should differ from that of Washington, so far it 
would be found to be incorrect andinjurious. ‘So long as the 
opinions and maxims of Washington have influence,” he would 
often observe, “so long as his real political friends are per- 


initted to direct the destinies of our country, so long shall we 
be independent, prosperous and free. But when his policy is 
exploded and his enemies bear rule, difficulties, dishonour and 
degredation will ensue.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE-— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sani Lexington, Kentucky, April 29, 1811. 
LexinGTon has lately been enriched by a large packet 
of your Port Folios, and no doubt, if you were suddenly transla- 
ted to this place, a distance of nearly seven hundred miles in the 
interior of our union, you would feel at home whilst you saw your 
rouge-covered offspring decorating our booksellers windows and 
adopted in our most respectable families. 

In perusing some of these, your latest miscellanies which 
have appeared among us, I discover two letters, written by Mr. 
Wilson, while on his western expedition, which have, no doubt, 
caught the attention of your eastern and untravelled readers, I 
beg leave to express my humble approbation of Mr. Wilson’s 
ornithological researches, and hope he may have elsewhere re- 
ceived that encouragement to his labours, which I trust he did 
in the western country. Every department of American zoology 
awaits the inquiry of genius and industry, and the. taste of Mr. 
Wilson is pleasingly manifested in the choice he has made. As 
for his skill in portraying the “ plumy people” of the air, Para- 
sius himself possessed not more.* 

Since the time when this country, and this place particularly, 
was so scandalously falsified by Ashe, that modern Mandeville, 
we have been the more vigilant of every thing that is said of it. 
Thirty years ago we had no right to expect that literature and 
science would so soon appear among us. We hardly dreamed, 
by this time, to have been exempted from the necessity of exci- 
ting our youth to savage warfare, by making an enemy’s scalp the 
diploma of their merit. Yet by a series of fortunate events, by 
a rapid increase of inhabitants and consequent improvement of 
territory, Kentucky and many parts of the state of Ohio, present 
a spectacle, the most unequalled in the world, or in its history, 
of towns and villages literally rising out of the wilderness, and 
of enlightened yeomanry who have made, in this tramontane 
world, a new creation. 

You will not then be surprised if I protest against the lan- 
suage.of one of your correspondents, who speaks of these states, 


* See Plin. Nat. Hist. lib, 35. cap. 10. 
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as “sequestered wilds;” and smile at your own anxious solici- 
tude concerning Mr. Wilson, whom you conceive “ wandering 
through desolation,” and “employed in an enterprize of much 
hardship and considerable danger.’’* 

Mr. Wilson’s description of his passage down the Ohio, and 
the lateral scenery of that most beautiful of rivers has indeed 
the simplicity of truth to recommend it, is picturesque and en- 
tertaining. I only wish he had suffered a few deceat people to 
dwell on the margin of this stream, and allowed a little better 
order of buildings, than dog cabins, in some places, to adorn its 
banks.t+ 

Let us however attend him in Lexington, where the homely 
task devolves upon me of cleansing the clothes of my country- 
men, and defending our market-house from the nauseous charge 
of having nothing on its stalls but ‘greasy saddlebags, chewing 
tobacco, cat-mint, turnip tops, &c.” 

Those who write travels @ /a mode, (we learn from the face- 
tious Salmagundi,) should describe general, from individual 





* The expression, at that time, we humbly conceive, might with no great 
impropriety, be applied to the route Mr. W. had sketched out for himself, a 


solitary individual. This route was as follows, 
miles 


249) 


By land from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 32 
Down the Ohio ina small boat, alone, . 720 
By land to Lexington, - - - 75 
By land to Nashville, - - - - 200 
Through the Wilderness to Natchez, - . . A? 
To Neworleans along the Mississippi, — - . . 252 
total to Neworleans 2037, 


All of which he successfully performed, making besides frequent and ex 

tensive excursions, as offsets in search of new subjects for his Ornithology 
In passing through the Chickasaw, and Chactaw nations, he encamped thir- 
teen nights in the woods alone; ransacked, in the suitry month of June, the 
woods and swamps round. the city of Neworleans; visited, on his return, 
several islands off the peninsula of Florida; and after a voyage home of 40 days, 
arrived in good health ‘at Newyork, having made many interesting additions 


to his stock of natural history. 


+ Our Correspondent is referred to Mr. Wilson’s account of the towns of 


Galliopolis, Cincinnati and Louisville. ¥p 
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characters. Thus the corpulency of one Newjersey inn-keeper 
is sufficient authority to say, that all Newjersey inn-keepers 
are fat and burly. Because Mr. Wilson saw some people here 
in rather a filthy guise, it is a rational conclusion that “ soap is 








a scarce article’? in our country. 

I have too great a respect for Mr. Wilson, as your friend, 
not to believe he had in mind some other market-house, than that 
of Lexington, when he speaks of it, as “ unpaved and unfinish- 
ed!’”? But the people of Lexington would be gratified to learn 
what your ornitholigist means, by “skinned squirrels cut up 
into quarters,’ which curious anatomical preparations he enu- 
merates among the articles he saw in the Lexington market. 
Does Mr. Wilson mean to joke upon us? If this is wit we must 
confess that, however abundant our country may be in good 
substantial matter of fact salt, the attic tart is unknown among us. 

Of our court house, though not quite so gloomy a cloister 
as is described, I do not boast. In its erection, we have only 





* Loaded earth 
with a 
“ Heavy labour’d monument of shame.” 

Though it is but just to observe, (if it can interest you) that a 
considerable change for the better has been made since Mr. 
Wilson was here. I hope however soon to see this gentleman’s 
American Ornithology. Its elegance of execution and descrip- 
tive propriety may assuage the little pique we have taken from 


the author. 
Yours, 
INCOLA. 


"The foregoing paper we transmitted to Mr. Wilson, previous to sending it to 
press, who returned it with the following note. } 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FORT FOLIO. 


Bartram’s Gardens, July 16th, 1811. 
Dear Sir, 


No man can have a more respectful opinion of the peo- 
ple of Kentucky, particularly those of Lexington, than my- 
self; because, I have traversed nearly the whole extent of their 
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country, and witnessed the effects of their bravery, their active 


industry and daring spirit for enterprize. But they would be 
gods, and not men, were they fauliless. 

I am sorry that truth will not permit me to retract, as mere 
jokes, the few disagreeable things alluded to. I certainly had 
no other market place in view, than that of Lexington in. the 
passage above mentioned. As to the circumstance of “ skinned 
squirrels cut up into quarters,’ which seems to have excited 
so much sensibility, I candidly acknowledge myself to have been 
incorrect in that statement, and I owe an apology for the same. 
On referring to my notes taken at the time, I find the word halves, 
not quarters; that is, those “curious anatomical preparations,”’ 
(skinned squirrels) were brought to market in the form of a 
saddle of venison; not in that of a leg or shoulder of mutton. 

With this correction, I beg leave to assure your very sensi- 
ble correspondent, that the thing itself was no joke, nor meant 
for one; but like all the rest of the particulars of that sketch, 
“ good substantial matter of fact.’ : 

If these explanations, or the perusal of my American Orni- 
thology, should assuage the “ little pique,” in the minds of the 
good people of Lexington, it will be no less honourable to their 
ewn good sense, than agreeable to, 


Dear Sir, 








Your and their very humble servant, 


ALEX. WILSON. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—POLITY OF THE CHINESE. 
ESSAY II. PART II. 


PuiLosopny, from an expansive view of human nature, a 
profound investigation of human institutions, and a rational 
refinement upon salutary experience, would conclude, from 
combined active benevolence, and a just appreciation of humani- 
ty, that Government and Laws, should sympathize with the pe- 
culiar nature and disposition of those for whom they are institu- 
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ted; and should correspond in their spirit and tendency, with the 
propensities of those from whom they emanate; for whose hap- 
piness, they are, by reciprocal compact, intended to ensure, and 
whose vices they are destined to control. But Philosophy in 
this, as in many instances, only explains what unsophisticated 
nature would feadily perceive; she frabricates or discovers no- 
thing new, only dissipating with her mighty wand, the mist 
which ignorance, and sometimes education and habit congregate; 
she draws the curtain from Nature, and restores atruth, hidden 
by prejudice and custom. 

That the political institutions of a nation, must originally, either 
receive their character from the people themselves, and are by 
consequence, the antitype of their genius; or that the fixed cha- 
racter of a nation, is derived from the complexion and nature of 
their institutions, is very manifest; for no other conjecture can 
sufficiently account for the fact, that the civil institutions of a 
country, have the closest analogy to the customs and minds of 
the inhabitants.—That the actual cast of their character, how- 
ever, could alone be determined by the polity they adopted, does 
not seem probable; and it is more reasonable to conclude, that 
the genius of the people should suggest the form of polity, 
agreeable to their nature, and conducive to their happiness. 
Though the original of government may be fortuitous and 
eradual,* yet when it is settled into permanency, a palpable re- 
semblance to the character of the people is visible. The ulti- 
matum of government being general happiness, adequate mo- 
tives must operate to produce a preference of one kind, to ano- 
ther; and these motives, are the desire of having that which, by 
being congenial to their nature, would not too forcibly affect 
their propensities; and that inherent bias of the mind, to cheose 
the means by which it is controled.—Hence as actions are con- 
sequent to motives, the disposition and genius of a people isthe 
archetype of their polity. This it is apprehended will be allowed 
by every one; but it may be alledged, that notwithstanding the 
genius of a nation is pictured in its government, yet that the 
government may in time, by alteration and modification, depress 


* See Hume, Essay 5—on the erigin of Government. 
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the genius of the people, by departing from its primitive spirit. 
The truth of this remark must be admitted; but the fact must 
be demonstrated before the principle is applied. Who could 
with reason infer, for example, that the Athenians derived their 
love of freedom, their extreme vivacity, and perspicacity of 
penetration, from the democratic nature of their government, 
instead of concluding that the complexion of their political in- 
stitutions, was an effect of those qualities: that the continuance 
of this form of government might have favoured, instead of 
diminishing that spirit, is very probable. If Englishmen are 
jealous of their freedom and privileges, and are tenacious of 
their honour, it is a consequence of the mixed nature of their 
polity; for antecedent to the period, that the commons forced 
themselves one of the component parts of the system, liberty 
was as vigilantly guarded, and honour as sacredly held, as at the 


present juncture; when her paramount generosity to the sink- 


ing greatness of an ancient foe, and her invincible valour suc- 
cessfully opposed to the encroachments of despotism, stamp her 
the first of nations in the cause of freedom. 

Having thus endeavoured to shew, that the genius of a na- 
tion may be discerned in their polity, we shall now apply the 
principle to the penal code and political institutions of China, 
in which will be perceived the character of this people, por- 
trayed in their native colours, colours more distinct to the eye, 
and more intelligible to the mind, than those of any other part 
of their disposition; as they are necessarily the immediate off- 
spring of inteilect, begat for the conservation of orden, the re- 
pression of license, and the correction of every evil, by the re- 
gulations of wisdom and prudence, and the wholesome appli- 
cation of efficient punishment. 

The political system of China is, perhaps, the only one now 
subsisting, which exhibits a pure arbitrary government, unrestric- 
ted by fear of the commonalty, nor biased in its actions by the 
power of the nobles: there being no check or control, at least 
none which are efficient, on the actions of supreme magistra- 
cy. Their edicts and laws are enacted in the spirit of unbound- 
edrule; and though always attended wit: an excess of rigour in 
the application, yet are quietly endured with the utmost patience 
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: by the delinquent; never exciting the turbulence of rebellion or 
; the reproach of oppression. Many circumstances there are 
: which combined, beget in the legislative this arbitrary inflexibill- 


ty, and in the people such abject submission to base chastise- 
j 3 : ment. Ihave represented the government as purely arbitrary, 
. uncircumscribed in its range of power, and such in reality it is: 

ie but as those who rule, as well as those who are ruled, are only 

: men, as a democrat is a slave in the confidence of his own 
' choice, and his too great freedom prevents its reasonable exer- 
cise, soin China the people imagining they hold the power in 
‘ their own hands, by having a nominal check upon the actions 
4 of their august emperor; thus are they beguiled by a phantom of | 
” liberty, into the fetters of bondsmen; for power is never exer- 
cised in oppression without some appearance of restraint, and 
the apparent sanction of reason. 

This nominal and negative power to control the actions of 
the emperor, is invested in the sacred persons of two censors of 
state, as they are denominated, who are likewiSe the historians 
of the empire; they possess the power, to represent tothe em- 
peror, the perniciousness of unjust actions, and of remonstra- 
ting against them in behalf of the people; hence their station 
is somewhat similar, though their efficiency is very inferior to that 
of the tribunes of the people, among the Romans. But as they are 
wholly dependant on the sovereign, and their lives even hang on 
his favour, their authority is nugatory, and never exerted; or if ex- 





ercised,to serve appearances with the commonalty, never so far re- 
earded as to stay or prevent the actions of imperial authority.* It 
may therefore be considered as one of those tricks of policy, which 
even the greatest tyrants, both of ancient and modern times, 
have condescended to use, for the furtherance of their ambitious 
projects. 
| To ascertain by what state or modifications of the passions 
: and affections of the mind, so great authority can be sustained in 
the government, and unbounded submission preserved in the 
commonalty, cannot but be gratifying, and instructive. If 
their polity, as they affirm, be primarily grounded on the Pa- 
triarchal system, as is rendered indubitable from the undoubt- 


* Barrow, p. 243.—Staunton, 2 v. p. 38. 
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ed fact of the Chinese being of Tartaric origin, among whom 
no other kind of government prevailed, as no other was compati- 
ble with the wandering lives of unquiet barbarians, dispersed 
in distinct hordes oyer a wide extended country, it is certainly 
now carried too far beyond the measure of paternal authority, 
to admit ef such a venerable appellation; nor can it have more 
claim to the character, than any other nation of Asia or Europe. 
All governments are evidently grounded on, or progressively 
grew out of that primitive order and subordination, which is as 
necessary in domestic life, as in public society,* and there con- 
sequently, is not one more trait of patriarchy in China, than 
in other nations, excepting some barbarous usages and customs 
sull observed through foolish veneration for antiquity, and per- 
haps, as necessary to the existence of despotic government. 
Referring then, to parental authority, as the source of their 
power, and right of coercion, every Mandarin, or officer of the 
empire, holds the power to chastise any one to whom he Is para- 
maunt, for a reat or imaginary offence, as order may justify, or 
Caprice or passion dictate; and in further support of his conduct, 
it is represented as a proof of the fatherly kindness, and beneyo- 
lent care of the emperor; of the same complexion is the base 
submission of the grandees of state, or Mandarins, to the de- 
grading infliction of the bamboo,or pantse,+ for which on their 
knees they give thanks, as a kind manifestation of paternal re- 
gard. But it is apparent, that the Chinese have carried their sys- 
tem of government, far beyond that of patriarchy. Indeed a na- 
tion rigidly adhering to this model exactly, if at all compatible 
with the comprehensive range of national politics, would be lit- 


periortothose barbarous institutions 


' 
a 


tle above, nay not the least su 
common to savage nations; and it argues nothing favourable to 
theChinese, that they still endeavour to impress veneration fora 
crude system, which they do not possess, and which is only 
consequential to a state of primeval society, or uncivilized life. 

Notwithstanding the belief that the authority of the emperor 


is similar to that whicha father holds over his family, is so uni- 


* Burlamaqui, vol. 2.p,8. Hume, Kssay 5. Blackstone, vel. 1. p. 47. 
+ Barrow, p 256. 
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versally inculcated in education throughout the country, without 
a fact to substantiate such opinion, yet its effects are extended 
from the peasant to the throne; and it would be asrepugnant to the 
reason, as violating to the feelings of the superstitions Chinese, 
to reject the only evidence which he can comprehend, that of cus- 
tom, and education, for a system of polity, which he could not 
otherwise conceive, grounded in reason, and expedient for uni- 
versal benefit. | 

Cooperating with the foregoing principle, which operates so 
forcibly on their affections and credulity, to produce unrufiled 
permanency in the government, is the policy of the emperor to 
remain in sacred seclusion from the vulgar gaze; a policy which 
would require little penetration or learning to discern, to be 
well calculated to effect superstitious veneration, and fearful awe, 
for the object concealed. In ages of gross ignorance and intel- 
lectual inanity, when the causes of great effects are hid from the 
mind, conjecture in its excursive range, will magnify the power 
and attributes of the agent, and misconceive the purpose of the 
phenomene; it is thisignorance which aggravates the terror stri- 
king effect of thunder and lightning on the timid Chinese: simi- 
lar causes operate to beget adoration for imperial potency. 
Imbibing in education all the notions which are so easily fabri- 
cated by superstition, and so vastly magnified by fear, and which 
fancied superiority in wisdom, delights to rehearse to admiring 
infaney; the plenitude of the emperor’s power, his transcendental 
attributes, and his immaculate virtue, form the theme, which 
impressed on ductile minds, by venerable age, prepare the Chi- 
nese at man’s estate to add and adorn the already erroneous no- 
tion of the nature of his sovereign, by all that fancy suggests 
most favourable to a prince, whom he had been taught to adore 
as the first of earthly beings; as the noblest king of the fairest 
nation in the system.of the universe. Nor, can this illusion 
ever vanish, while the same customs are followed, and the same 
laws obeyed. 

QD ‘ 


But as that which is never present to the senses, will at 


length suik into forretfulness, the emperor fearful that perpetual 


seclusion from the public eye, might tend to diminish the awful 
respect of the people, in policy, chooses seme notable day, to 
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shew his presence;* environed, however, with such splendid 
pomp, and obsequious adoration, that the vulgar at awful dis- 
tance, not seeing, can only imagine the aspect of imperial great- 
ness, none being suffered to approach his person but the Manda- 
rins and officers. Novelty and admiration at so extraordinary 
a spectacle, and blaze of pomp, impress a notion of stupendous 
power, adequate to such expedients of policy; and ignorance, 
awe, and admiration, operating upon imbecile minds, approxi- 
mate the nature of the emperor in conjectural fancy, to the Om- 
nipotent; and the sacred title, and pious adoration, due only to 
the Deity, is profanely offered to less than human attributes! 

The executive department of the government is chiefly vest- 
ed in the Mandarins, a species of temporary nobility, whose 
title and degree of rank, corresponds to their literary merit, and 
official qualifications; and whose power, though not exceeded 
by that of an European viceroy, is, when abused, not only lost, 
but he who had it, undergoes the most severe degrading chas- 
tisement; the privation of imperial favour, or an offence toa 
superior Mandarin, incurs a similar punishment. _ Of these 
grandees there are nine orders, or gradations of rank: under 
the first may be ranged the colaos, or ministers of state, the 
presidents of the supreme court, afd the chief commanders of 
the army; from this order the censors of the empire are like- 
wise chosen; and though their number is by custom limited to 
six, the authority of the emperor. can even violate this inveterate 
bar, by the creation of others.{ In the allotment of emplay- 
ments and officers to the other eight orders of Mandarins, strict 
regularity, and proper discrimination seems to be observed, 
by disposing of places of trust and importance, on competent 
abilities and superior discretion. 

All the judicial tribunals are attached to the palace of the 
emperor at Pekin, as well from the unwillingness to delegate 
power, which might be abused to the detriment of the prince, 
as from the facility of access to the imperial ear, without whose 
judgement, or sanction, no act of weight can be passed.§ The 














* See Stauntonand Barrow. + Du Halde, 2.v.p. 33. 
+ Staunton, 2 y. p. 25. § Du Halde, 2 v.p, 33—Staunton, 2¥. p. 37. 
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, Sonne 
Mandarins who compose the supreme tribunal of Nui-yuen, or 


the inward court, are selected from the three paramount orders: 
first, the colaos, or ministers of state: second, the ta-hiv-se, 
ov the learned: and third, the ichong-chu-co, or the school of 
Mandarins. The prescribed duty of the first, is the examination 
of all petitions addressed to the throne, whether regarding civil 
or political affairs;* the solicitations of oppressed humanity, cra- 
ving relief or melioration of suffering, or the humble represen- 
tations of the viceroys of provinces, for the correction of evil in 
their several districts. In perfect consistence, therefore, with the 
debased spirit of the nation, is the practice of clothing in the 
supplicating language of prayer, aj] statements of the public re- 
lations of distant provinces, or transactions necessarily springing 
trom unforeseen contingencies. If when the tenor of a-peti- 
tion is known, no obstacle of private malignity, or public ex- 
nediency intervene, it is referred to the throne, accompanied with 
the advice of the counsellors,t which oftener directs judgment, 
than awakens distrust and scrutiny. No distinct province 
of duty, occupies the attention of the second, being merely as- 
sistants to the first order, a corpse de reserve of wisdom, to 
sustain or extricate the advanced phalanx. The third are the 
secretarics’ of the emperor, whose talents are devoted to engross- 
ing such acts, as have undergone the wise deliberation, and re- 
ceived the just approbation of this august tribunal.t 

Besides this, there may be convened an extraordinary coun- 
cil consisting of the princes ef the blood, to advise and assist the 
emperor in the administration of government; but this, as its ap- 
pellation implies, is not a permanent department of the legisla- 
ture, being resorted to only on emergent junctures, and very 
seldom congregated, because rarely required. 

There are, independent of this, six paramount tribunals or 
courts, each of which has a distinct and separate cognizartce of 
peculiar matters; yet all referable and subordinate to the su- 
preme court of Nui-yuen, which gives the final decision to every 
measure. The whole system of Chinese judicature consists in 
these courts; the superior being established at Pekin, and these, 


* Du Halde, 2 v. p. 33. + Ibid. + Ibid, p. 34. 
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in every degree of: gradation throughout the empire, having cor- 
respondence with, and being under the immediate control of 
those of the capitol,* gives apparently the entire power to 
these courts; yet notwithstanding that the Mandarins and vice- 
roys of provinces are dependant on, and amenable to these tri- 
bunals, they possess a degree of authority in general, which be- 
ing essential to the fulfilment of their duty, is unrestricted, 
though within the control of. higher power,t and revocable at 





pleasure. 

Possessing all the pernicious qualities of a tyranny, or abso- 
lute government, without the perfection of its secret policy; and 
though versed in the jealous vigilance, and suspicious over care, 
which impels conscious oppression, to resort to petty precaution 
for temporary security, and toseem lenient when most inexorable, 
the Chinese government is, notwithstanding, in dread of adverse 
cabals, which perhaps only exist in the imagination of fear.{ The 
spies of the emperor are dispersed in every province under the le- 
gal appellation of inspectors, and for the alleged purpose of guard- 
ing from oppression the industrious people; but, in reality, to 
prevent the dereliction of allegiance, by restraining the intem- 
perate use of the viceroy’s power, which would otherwise drive 
the people to rebellion and give a plausible pretext to‘tthe open 
revolt of Jatent dissatisfaction.§ Of the fidelity of these inspec- 
tors, however, and the moderate exercise of power in provincial 
governors, we shall relate more hereafter; and having the coun- 
tenance of facts, shall induce the just conclusion, that the 
polity of the Chinese, though possessing all the pernicious in- 
gredients of a tyranny, and many of its beneficial principles, is 
yet devoid totally of perfection, either in its good or evil ten- 
dency. 

The taxes in China, though they appear not exorbitant to an 
European, or citizen of America, are notwithstanding greatly 
oppressive, considered in relation to the resources of the coun- 
try, the fruit of the soil, and the indolence of the people. The 
revenue derived from thence, is, consequently, proportionably 
vast, when estimated by the political relations of the empire, the 


* Barrow, 244—Du Halde, 2 vy. passim. +. Ibid, 2 v. p. 45. 
+ Barrow, p. 266 § Ibid, 262. 
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general prevalence of internal concord, and the entire absence 
of foreign expeditions of hostility, which’ lessen and circum- 
scribe the national expenditure, to the mere support of regal 
magnificence and splendour, and the settled regulation of the 
government in its various ramifications, which cannot from its 
nature, require exorbitant taxes for its sustentation.* Though 
unrivalled in fertility, the soil of China is not so efficiently- pre- 
ductive, as one, Jess luxuriant, but more industriously cultiva- 
ted might be, and want is frequently experienced. Thisis 
ascribable to a variety of circumstances, in which indolence and 
neglect have not a small share, in the people; and avarice, or 
want of prescience in the government. A Chinese peasant will 
only cultivate a portion of ground, and raise a sufficiency of pro- 
duce, to subsist his family till the ensuing harvest, pay his taxes, 
and to dispose of in the public market. Beyond this, no want 
and desire impel him to labour; for were there even a foreign 
vent for his superfluous corn, he would not exhaust laboyr te 
the benefit of others, as the custom and law of the country, pre- 
vents the accumulation of private propérty, by its seisure and 
confiscation to the public use.t Thus, by sudden inundation, or 
intense drought, a whoje harvest is destroyed; and famine pre- 
vails to the extent ofthe calamity. The efforts of the govern- 
ment partially relieve, but never whoily remove, such direful 
necessity.{ That this neglect is to be imputed to avarice or 
misconduct, is manifest from the ability of the emperor to pro- 
vide granaries for such probable occurrences of scarcity.§ The 
application of the people’s money, to the purchase of corn, at a 
time of scarcity, can never remedy, with effect, the evil, though 
it may give temporary subsistence to perishing indigence; it 
will rather tend to augment the price, and increase the difficulty 


to purchase in the,middle classes; such a remedy, therefore, be- 


* Barrow, p. 272. Tables of Salaries. } See this part of Fssay towards 
the conclusion. + Barrow, 269. 

§ Though the government do not wholly neglect to provide against the evils 
of famine, the small relief it can afford from its granaries, is never efficient, 
and insurrection and rebellion ensue; and those who may escape the devouring 
scourge of it, in all probability fall by the sword. Barrow, p. 597. -Staun- 
ton gives a still more shocking and disgusting account of its effects. Vol. 2 
p. 159. 
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ing productive of partial beneficial effects only, can never be 
efficient, and should, in policy, as well as humanity, be stiperce- 
ded by a more effectual method of hindering the recurrence of 


so prodigious an evil. This might with facility be done, without 








great sacrifice, by the reservation of half, ora third of the an- 
nual tithe of the produce, paid into the royal treasury; and the 
political relations of the country rendering a surplusage in the 
exchequer of little general utility, such a regulation would ope- 
rate as a salutary reform, by curbing the licentious prodigality 
of courtiers, and favourite ministers, at the same time that it 
would prove an infallible p ‘eventive against the visitation of fa- 
mine. The annals of Greece, Assyria, and Rome, record the 
practice of like expedients; and none of those nations professed 
affection for the people, founded on paternal love; but granted 
from a dictate of policy, what perhaps could not have been 
wrung from them on any other score. Such would prove the 
only remedy in the power of the government; the last and only 
other remains in the people; who, by cultivating their lands to 
the degree they are susceptible, might augment the harvest of 
one year, to a sufficiency for two years consumption. The evic- 
tion of the practicability gf this method, by Mr. Barrow, from a 
nice investigation into the actual state of the country and popula- 
tion, and an induction sanctioned by experience, has proved, that 
the famines prevalent in China, do not proceed from a redun- 
dancy of populousness, disproportionate to the ability of the soil 
to subsist them, and has put all argument to flight, on this here- 
tofore contentious subject.* The peasant must therefore, either 
become more industrious, and provide his own granary, or the 
government grow more careful of the lives and happiness of the 
subject, by an appropriation of their own labour, to their own 
preservation. It would itself be a convincing argument of the 
pressure of the taxes on the people, to adduce their extreme 
misery, and cannot be dubitable, when the immense overplus of 
the revenue, annually remitted to Pekin, is taken into the ac- 
count,t destined exclusively for the establishment of the empe- 

* See Barrow, p. 396, &c. 

+ The annual surplusage of the revenue, after the deduetion of the whole 


civil and military establishments, amounts to the enormous sum of 14,043,734' 
sterling, or 62,416,595. 7g dollars. See Barrow, p. 273. 
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ror; to the support of the royal palaces, and the immediate 
attendants on the throne. ) 

We have already stated the land tax to be a tithe of the pro- 
duce, in kind. - On other commodities it is not ascertained, how 
sreat the excise is; but salt, and all foreign manufactured arti- 
eles, are subject to duty. It is highly probable that these sources 
of reyenue are small in proportion to the first. 








It appears, from sir George Staunton,* that the prevalency 
of abuse, and corruption, in the assessment of the taxes, is not 
only detrimental to the government, but highly oppressive to tire 
people. This oppression will necessarily subsist, in a partial 
degree, in every nation,t as alesser or greater degree of power 
is vested in the tax-gatherer; in China it is aggravated by the 
peculiar genius of their political institutions, which delegates to 
the agent a power equally absolute to that of the prince.{ It may 
be reasonably imagined, that where the abuse of such power is 
attended with great accumulation of opulence, and the probabi- 
lity of impunity in the dishonest agent, there will be few omis- 
sions of perverting it, in a people such as the Chinese, whose 
avidity for money, in whatever shape, is sharpened by the same 
means which circumscribe its gratification. In this state, then, 
they are alledged to be: the tax-gatherer extorting bribes by 
denouncing immediate compulsion; and the oppressed farmer 
eventually pays almost two tithes, in the hope of escaping, or the 
certainty of delaying the payment of one. Such malversaticn, 
though often punished, is notwithstanding, by the concurrence 
of numerous defects in their institutions, on the whole con- 
cealed from the bleared eye of the law, by the dependant inte- 
rests of its ministers. 

From this circumstance, in combination with the pernicious 
effect of the land tax,§ it is apparent, that a great portion of the 
peasant’s labour must be absorbed in the impost exacted by the 
government, and that by consequence, the condition of the 
Chinese, in respect to national burdens, Is not superior to that 
of the British, or any European nation. In promulging this 
epinion in opposition to very respectable, we may say, high au- 


* Barrow, 2 v. p. 234. ¢ See Smith’s Wealth of Nations, v, 3. B. 5. 
Part2. +DuHalde,vol.1. §SeeSmith’s Wealth of Nations, vel. 3.B. 5, 
VOL. VI. $ 
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thority, that of Sir George Staunton, we shall merely explain the 
manner of our judgment. That author, by a computation which 
will be perceived correct, gives to every individual in China, 
by apportioning the aggregate amount of taxes among the entire 
population, five shillings, and allows to the people of Ireland, 
eight shillings, to those of France, under the legal monarchy, 
sixteen, and to those of England, thirty-four. He thence indu- 
ces that the Chinese feel less the pressure of taxes than any of 
the latter people.* 

This reasoning, we apprehend, to be erroneous, from too vague 
an application of general principles, without sufficiently weighing 
the peculiar nature, and local singularity of China. In the first 
place, the industry of the people in that country is depressed, by 
the certainty of being despoiled of their property, if they exert 
themselves for its accumulation; and even this power of attaining 
affluence is confined to the manufacturer, the farmer barely gain- 
ing a subsistence by his labour, from the pressure of the taxes. 
Hence industry, instead oi being stimulated, is obstructed in 
general, and in particular among the agriculturists, numbers of 
whom, from indigence, oppression, and disquiet, quit their farms, 
a prey to legal exaction, and gain an easy subsistence by fishing.+ 
For every individual, thus driven from productive to unproduc- 
tive labour, the state loses in proportion to his skill and industry; 
and this itself has great effect upon the national afluence. But 
the chief cause operating to beget indigence, and prevent opu- 
lence in the nation, is the vast disproportion between the revenue 
of the state, and the ability of the people to support it, by the 
utmost efforts of persevering labour, with the common reserva- 
tion for the comfort of life. The government being prodigal, 
and the people destitute, the great spring of national wealth is 
destroyed; parsimony in the subject, and moderation and justice 
in the governor. By the former alone, can the labour of a 
people be augmented, and by the latter only, can it be secured 








* Staunton, v. 2. p. 235. 

{ Sir George Staunton from a correct knowledge of facts, alleges the 
number of persons, in this occupation, on the branch of one river, to be 100,000 
vol. 1. p. 290. 

+ See Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
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from lawless rapacity. If the industry of a nation, only equal 
its wants, and it raise or manufacture no more than it con- 
sumes, there can be no superfluity of labour, and, consequently, 
no opulence. This in agreat measure seems to be the situation 
of China. What the peasant, by his labour produces, afterthe 
deduction of the tax, barely suffices for the subsistence-of a fami- 
ly, till the ensuing harvest; and if that be unpropitious, famine 
is the inevitable result.. But a small portion, however, of the 
population of China, are manufacturers or mechanics; and their 
exportations to foreign countries, are composed of teas, and the 
produce of the soil, in the ratio of at least ten to one. This may 
at first appearto make no difference, as one commodity is equal- 
ly as productive as the other; but upon a further consideration, 
it will-be found to produce some difference in the actual opu- 
lence of the country, and, by consequence, in the operation and 
effect of taxesg The suil which is employed in raising a super- 
fluity of teas, necessarily excludes the culture of corn, and makes 
it scarcer in that proportion, consequently dearer; and as dearer 
tends to augment proportionally the price or value of labour, 
and of every manufactured commodity. Now the augmentation 
in the price of manufactured articles, though it partially falls on 
the foreign nation which buys them, yet it is obvious that this 
small advantage, cannot compensate for the general effect at 
home, where the greater portion is consumed; and the greater 
part of this extraordinary price therefore falls on the Chinese. 
It may perhaps be said, that this is no evil; that the value of the 
manufactured commodity is correspondent, and equal to that of 
corn, and that it only requires an increase in the former, to pur- 
chase the usual quantity of the latter. This is true; but an in- 
crease in the quantity of the manufactured article, necessarily 
multiplies labour. If the labour of three days, be sufficient to 
buy, at common prices, all things necessary for a manufacturer 
and his family, he accumulates the labour of three days; and it 
is the aggregate of this superfluous labour of each individual in 
a state,* which constitutes the wealth of a nation. But when 
the price of corn becomes high, and five or six days’ labour is 
requisite to subsist himself and his family, there is no gain to 


* See Hume, Essay 1. of Commerce. 
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himself or his country. The effect is the same to the husband- 


man, he acquires no gain by the excessive price of corn, for he is 
obliged to pay the manufacturer a proportionate price for the im- 
plements of trade, and necessary cloths, or whatever else his 
comfort or pleasure may require. Hence, it will obviously ap- 
pear, that scarcity of corn is not only calamitous to the people, 
but highly adverse to the affluence of the country. The stock 
of labour, therefore, being diminished, or rather prevented, the 
taxes must fall with double weight; a weight which cannot attend 
them in any nation of Europe, where famine seldom or never 
prevails. Indeed there is no European nation can be placed in 
circumstances similar tothose of China; for if any of them culti- 
vate articles of manufacture, to the exclusion of corn, they can 
prevent the evil, which otherwise would result, by importing 
from their neighbours a sufficient quantity, and probably at a 
cost less than it could be raised for at home. ‘his expedient 
is not within the reach of the Chinese. From these peculiar 
circumstances, the inference, that the Chinese have less ability, 
and are more oppressed, to pay the taxes imposed on them, than 
either England, or France, under the legal government, will 
not be denied to be correct, when that influence is so emphati- 
cally corroborated, by the real condition of the people. 

As a feature in the government of China, not the least expres- 
sive of its spirit and genius, the absolute power over the property 
of the subject, may be worthy of consideration, as tendin g to il- 








lustrate the policy, and exhibit the consequences of their politi- 
tical opinions. Sumptuary laws, in the earlier periods of En- 
glish history, when the power of the crown was less circum- 
scribed than now, were enacted; but since have either been abro- 
gated, or become obsolete.* In France they do not, and I believe, 
never did-subsist. Whether their tendency be detrimental, or 
beneficial toa nation, is with some problematical; we conccive 
them to be the pernicious effects of an autocracy, either in spirit 
or in form, diposed to wrest the property from the subject; but 
yet willing to give the colour of justice to naked rapacity. Of 
such a nature, are those of China, which authorize the seizure 
of wealth, and its confiscation to the state; no individual can there 


* See Blackstone, vol. 4. p. 170. 
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slumber in the lap of soothing luxury, without privately stealing. 
his enjoyment, or feeing enormously the officers of government; 
unless he be himself an officer, and even then it is difficult to, 
_avoid the vigilance of the law.* The natural’ consequences of 
sucha system are, first, the total extinction of emulation in indus- 
try, and enterprize; a universal distrust of the goverment by the 





people, anda watchful suspicion in its agents: Second, it condu-. 
ces to a most important political effect, to an absolute power, 
the annihilation of a middle class in the community, which, in. 
every country, holds so extensive an influence, and so considera~ 
ble a rank inthe government. Thus society is there reduced to 
two orders, the nobility, and the common people; the rank of the 
former, and with it their fortunes, are the gift of the sovereign, 
but always revocable, and never hereditary, its acquisition de-. 
pending on the merit of the object, and its peservation upon his 
servile allegiance: the latter are ignorant, superstitious, and 
abased, and are as unable to conceive a state of society para- 
mount to their own, as they are destitute of every political weight, 
to effectuate what at present they cannot imagine.t In this par- 


* Barrow, p. 261. 

{ Mr. Hume, in the true spirit of visionary philosophy, changes the govern- 
ment of China from an absolute to a pure monarchy, and merely to support a 
theory, which would stand as well without the aid of so brittle a material; 
Speaking of the rise of arts and sciences: “In China,” says Mr. Hume,» 
“there seems to be a pretty considerable stock of politeness and science, which 
in the course of so many centuries, might naturally be expected to ripen into 
something more perfect and finished, than what has yet arisen from them. 
But China is one vast empire, speaking one language, governed by one law, 
and sympathising in the same manners. The authority of any teacher, such 
as Confucius, was propagated easily frora one corner of the empire to the 
other. None had courage to resist the torrent of popular opinien. And: 
posterity was not bold enough to dispute what had been universally received 
by their ancestors. This seems to be one natural reason, why the sciences 
have made so slow a progress in that mighty empire.” In this passage there 
is nothing which we could wish suppressed, nothing to which an objection 
can be made, all is clear, reasonable, and conclusive. But in a note to this, 
with a propensity habitual to him, he endeavours to subtilize their absolute 
to a pure monarchy. He is arguing on the principle, that, to expect that the ~ 
arts and sciences should take their first rise in a monarchy, is to expect a con- 
tradiction. Proceeding inthis argument he thus continues: “ If it be asked 
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ticular, the government of China possesses a principle of long 
duration, which it may not be unreasonable to affirm, can never 
be destroyed, but by the universal dissemination of the christian 
religion, through that vast empire. 

Where titles are bestowed on merit, with discrimination, 
and wholly confined to the object, without descending to his is- 
sue, the highest talents and genius will consequently be clothed 
in the first titles, and recompensed with the most distinguished 
honour; this expectation, at least, is natural to the vanity of the 
human mind, and when gratified is the strongest incentive to 
sedulity in exertion, and attention in labour. That fatuity, hke- 
wise, which magnifies in self the value of its own acquisitions, 
conduces to impress on the meanest mind, the probability of his 
advancing to preferment, in a state where plebeian birth, does 
not produce exclusion to titied honour. Instances of sudden ele- 
vation from the lowest to the highest situation of life, have given 








how we can reconcile to the foregoing principles, the happiness, riches, and 
good policy of the Chinese, who have always been governed by a monarch, and 
can scarcely form an idea of a free government; I would answer, that though 
the Chinese government be a pure monarchy, it is not properly speaking, 
absolute. This proceeds from a peculiarity in the situation of that country: 
they have no neighbours, except the Tartars, from whom they were, in some 
measure secured, at least seemed to be secured, by their famous wall, and the 
great superiority of their numbers. By this means, military discipline has 
always been much neglected amongst them; and their standing forces are 
mere militia of the worst kind, and unfit to suppress any general insurrection 
in countries so extremely populous. The sword, therefore, may properly be 
said to be always in the hands of the people; which is a sufficient restraint 
upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay his mandarins, or governors of 
provinces, under the restraint of general laws, in order to prevent those rebel- 
lions, which we learn from history, to have been so frequent and dangerous 
in that government.” This was the general opinion entertained of the Chinese 
so long ago as 1742, when much error was mingled with facts, stated by the 
missionaries, and much conjecture mingled with error. Mr. Hume’s argu- 
ment, however, is mostly of so general a nature, that any difference in the 
state of China, as known at that period and the present, can but slightly affect 
it. The reason alleged, why the government is not absolute, is weak and 
inefficient; this reason is, that from their imagined security from foreign attack, 
the Chinese have not attained perfection in the military arts; that they are 
mere militia, even the imperial troops. That the Chinese soldiers, are neither 
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the sanction of fact and experience, to notions which even the 
credulity of the Chinese might deride as chimerical without 
such proof; and have tended to fix their belief in ideas, which by 
flattering individual consequence, totally reconciles them to a | 
system, which habit has not only made sufferable, but which fear, 
superstition, and pride, has rendered sacred and necessary. 

All absolute governments, from the ancient Persians, to the 
modern French, either from necessity or fear, have been sustain- 
ed by the arm of coersive power,and an absolute and military 
sovernment, have grown to be synonimous appellations, in the 
political vocabulary. So far then, as a military establishment con- 
stitutes an absolute government, that of China, must be allowed 
to partake abundantly of its nature; and that it is not deficient in 
civil power, has already been shewn. The military establish- 
ment of China, is formed on that immense scale, which fills the 
mind with admiration when contemplating so prodigous an engine 


far advanced in discipline, nor overburdened with valour, is true; but*the 
characteristic of the whole people is timidity and fear; and we must at least 
allow the military to be equal in courage, and superior in discipline to the 
common people. ‘There are degrees of difference, in valour, and in discipline, 
in different nations; but it does not follow, that because the Turks are got so 
exeellent in military tactics as the French, that they cannot quell a rebellion in 
their own dominions. In contention with the French this difference would be 
shewn, by their defeat; but in opposing their own peasants and slaves, their 
comparative superiority, would surely give them triumph! Thus Mr. Hume 
knows when to make, and when to omit necessary distinctions. The Chinese 
proficiency in the military art, by comparison with the Prussians under Frede- 
rick, sinks into contemptible weakness; but the soldiers of China and Tartary, 
when compared with the mechanics and peasants of those countries, are as 
far superior as are the French to the Turks. But in China the whole power 
of the empire resides in the military; and the people, from indigence on their 
part, and policy on that of the government, are destitute of arms, either to 
resist oppression, or to excite turbulence. From these general principles, we 
with deference, conclude Mr. Hume’s argument a mere sophism, and shall in 
another part of this essay prove him erroneous in point of fact. It may be 
here superadded, that even in the most absolute governments, “ the sword 
inay properly be said to be always in the hands of the people,” if we mean 
by that expression, a power in the people to control the functions of it; but 
the exercise of which, is prevented by a first principle of government, that 
of opinion, as so ingeniously explained in Mr. Hume’s essay “on the fitst 
principles of gevernment.” See Essay 4th, vol. 1. - 
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of destruction; yet its absolute physical force, or the ability dis- 
played in its application, is very inconsiderable, by a comparison 
with European prowess and talents: the efficiency of it, however, 
for the purpose of internal quiet and subordination, cannot be du- 
bitable, when the manner of its distribution, and the course of its 
employment, shall be fully known. In time of peace, the stand- 
ing army is computed at eighteen hundred thousand men, com- 
prising infantry and cavalry; the former amounting to one mil- 
lion, the latter to eight hundred thousand: what augmentation is 
deemed necessary in war, cannot be rightly conjectured, though 
in probability very little is made, as at the time of the Tartar con- 
quest, the whole forces of the empire did not exceed eighty 
thousand.* The purposes for which so vast an army is destined, 
when no war subsists, are, first, the preservation of peace and or- 
der in the Tartar provinces, that turbulent people being more 
disposed to tumult, and apt to rebel, than the phlegmatic Chinese; 
to effect which, the -Tartar cavalry, being the most hardy, and 
best disciplined of the troops, are stationed on the borders of 
China. A portion of infantry, have assigned them, the guard of 
ihe imperial cities; and the residue ofthis immense army, are 
appropriated throughout the country, to the collection of the tax- 
es, the security of the property, and the execution of the laws 
of the empire; thus blending the authority of the civil power, 
with the efficacy of military coercion, and giving the specious 
aspect of justice, to the harsh exactions of tyranny, the empe- 
ror ensures obedience to his commands, in every vicarious ju- 
risdiction, and bespeaks the veneration and awe of the people, 
by his apparent equity, and secret influence. That the military 
are devoid of rigid discipline, great valour, or warlike appear- 
ance, is consonant to the state of the country, and what might in 


“reason be expected, from a slavish people, and an absolute prince: 


yet are they calculated for every event, which the most-jealous 
and suspicious policy can fancy, or the most unbounded ambition 
could desire, not wandering to distant shores, or provoking for- 
midable opposition, by unjust and unnecessary aggression.t 
Watchful to guard against subversion, and sagacious in de- 


* Barrow p. 274. tld. p. 276. Note. See an extract from Mr. Hume in 
a preceding part of this essay. 
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vising the means to perpetuate their reign, the Tartar dynasty; 
since its accession, has devoted its chief attention to the reguia- 
tion of the army, the steps by which it ascended to, and the prop 
by which it must sustain its power. Policy, therefore, suggesting 
the exclusion of the Chinese, also prompts the adoption of the 
Tartars, and in this spirit, every male of Tartar birth, is early 
enrolled, and at the age of puberty compelled to serve as a soldier 
of his country:* thus ingrafting in the Chinese polity, a branch of 
absolute rule, more vigorous and inveterate, than any other; and 
which superadded to the original principles of their constitution, 
stamps it beyond controversy, an absulute empire. 

That no very great ingenuity of device, or fertility of inven- 
tion, is requisite for the able management of the finance of 
China, must be already obvious, from the peculiar disposition of 
the government, the contracted sphere of its action, and the un- 
deviating method observed in its transactions. The revenue is 
not of complicate detail; the taxes are not attended with difficulty 
in the collection, though not wholly free from trouble. Where 
the mighty neglect the interest, and have no regard to the happi- 
ness of the weak, control is made easy; and where the weak are 
deterred from remonstrance or prayer, by the dread of a greater 
evil, the less calamity will necessarily excite comparative resig- 
nation;—where power is unlimited, humility learns to bow her 
head in contented acquiescence, and thinks a small portion left 
untouched, a merciful instance of equity and justice. 

The amount of the revenue annually in China is stated 
to be - - . - - £.56,000,000 sterling. 
The amount of the civil esta- 

blishment comprising every 

expense, except that of the 

emperor, £.1,973,3353 
The military establishment, 49,982,933 














51,956,266 





Leaving a yearly surplusage of £.14,043,734, for the 
imperial establishment; a sum greater than is expended by any 
other prince of civilized Asia, and far exceeding that of any 
European potentate. If we compare the amount of the reyenues 


* See Barrow, p. 277. 
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of either ancient India, or Greece, or Rome, or modern France, 
we shall discover nothing, even in making every deduction for 
local situation, the relative value of money, and the disposition 
of the government, which has any feature of resemblance to 
that of China. Herodotus computed the annual amount of the 
Persian revenue, at the time of Daries, at a value equal to two 
millions pounds sterling, at that period thought an immense sum; 
but in this computation are not included, the contributions of 
corn, forage, cattle, &c. furnished by the people, and more par- 
ticularly by the conquered provinces, which might probably 
amount to an equal value. This was the most opulent and volup- 
tuous nation at that time, in the world; and embraced an extent 
of territory almost equal to that of China; and south of mount 
Taurus,.not less fertile. The enormous expenditure of the lat- 
ter, therefore, cannot but excite astonishment, and in some may 
reasonably create doubt, respecting its authenticity, which, how- 
ever, seems too well attested to admit of denial. Of the applica- 
tion of this vast treasure, to the improvement of the country, 
much has been said; but when we consider the inadequate source 
from whence it is exacted, and the immense proportion of it, al- 
jotted to the disbursement of the military, it can hardly be in- 
ferred that the hundredth part, expended on canals, bridges, and 
roads, can be a solid and beneficial equivalent, for the privation 
of which it is the consequence, among the more numerous, and 
only inferior class of the community. 

Viewing government, as an institution springing from the 
wants, fears, and weaknesses of humanity; and its sole end, 
the security, felicity, and strength of the people; on the whole, 


‘its degree of excellence, must be considered more or less, as it 


conduces to better the condition, by advancing the dignity, and 
promoting the moral conduct of human nature, and securing the 
quiet possession of the comforts of life. If by this criterion, 
we form a judgment of the Chinese polity, from an accurate in- 
vestigation, and an impartial appropriation of facts to the pecu- 
liar condition of the people; if causes are traced to their effects, 
immediate and remote, and their operation attended to in their 
progress, there will be perceived palpable marks of their influ- 
ence in the general state of the country, and the peculiar aspect 
of the sciences and arts. We_shall see the prevalence of customs, 
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absurd and trivial, giving the brightest sanction, though repug- 
nant to reason, to the most important and serious actions of life; 
the utmost degree of tyranny, in its basest form, exercised in op- 
pression, under the deceptive mask of paternal affection and au- 
thority; the property of the subject extorted without reason, 
and dissipated upon objects neither necessary to the welfare, nor 
tending to the benefit of the state; a system composed of ingredi- 
‘ents, pernicious, cruel, and base, and operating to produce a tem- 
“~perament, rather not wretched than happy, not diseased than 
wholesome. In fine, the government of China, is a govern- 
ment of men, and not of laws; property is by consequence, inse- 
cure and fluctuating, and bestows no power on the possessor. 
The rights of the people, is the will of the sovereign, and the con- 
stitution is his power. 

The obvious conclusion, from the foregoing review of the 
Polity of China, must be this: That it is the continuance of an 
original system of govcrnment, coeval with barbarous society, 
and detached hordes or clans; extended in its application to the 
sovereignty of an empire, as expericnce and necessity suggested, 
in the gradual increase and expansion of the people: that it was 
formed into a congruous system, from originally distinct and 
separate parts, rather from the progressive occurrences incidental 
to a rude state of society, daily gaining accession of experimental 
knowledge, than from a comprehensive survey of human actions, 
and a connected series of just reasoning, grounded on antece- 
dent facts, and resulting in general truth; and from an acquaint- 
ance with the operations and motives of the human mind, infer- 
ring probable conduct from known principles, in certain situ- 
ations and circumstances: but may be ‘considered as arude sys- 
tem. of despotism, tending exclusively to the aggrandizement of 
the politically powerful, and the depression of the lowly and in- 
dustrious: and lastly shewing them totally devoid of that classi- 
fication of arrangement, and combination of principle, which 
pervading every department of science and art, ultimately ex- 
tends its influence to government, and evinces its perfection, by 
securing the privileges of the subject or citizen, encouraging tie 
advancement of art and science by rewarding excelling merit, 
and promoting the harmony, prosperity, and [clicity‘of the whole. 


"ti Procius 
Baltimore, 20th Afri’, 181}. 3 
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SCIENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“‘ Or with fine films, suspended o’er the deep, 
Of oil effusive, lull the waves to sleep.” 


Tue succeeding subject occupied the attention of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and other philosophers, some years ago; their theories did 
not prove satisfactorily to themselves; and therefore, were ac- 
tuated to abandon the subject, without deriving much informa- 
tion from their philosophic industry. Since great men have 
been unsuccessful, it is not necessary the subject should be 
disregarded; for what may have resulted unsuccessfully in one 
person’s hands, may prove happily in another’s. 

It is a well known fact among many persons, that o7/ produces 
a calmness of the waves at sea, when poured upon them during 
their commotion. How the o// acts in producing this phenome- 
non is the purport of this theme. 

The wind is generally the efficient cause of the waves: there- 
fore, it is evident, that whatever removes this cause, must act by 
preserving its uniform attraction of cohesion, and glide off the 
wind by its lubricity. 

“ Oil and water reciprocally repel each other:’’ therefore 
they will not combine; the oleaceous particles wonderfully at- 
tract each other, and firmly preserve their cohesion. This has 
been ocularly demonstrated to many scientific and illiterate 
persons at sea. When oil is poured into the sea, it expands in 
a very. surprising manner, covers a greater space than any 
known fluid of the same quantity. 

It may better be explained by comparing the oil, when ex- 
panded, to a sheet of paper placed upon the surface of the water, 
to intercept the wind, provided the paper do not imbibe water, 
for if this be the case, the paper will probably sink—however, 
the composition of the paper admits the passage of water, where- 
as that of the oil does not, it being specifically lighter than water, 
and many other fluids, always remains on the superficies of the 
water: the wind acting on this paper cannot incommode the 
water, consequently, when the wind is intercepted by the paper, 
the waves_will subside and cease to rise as long as the wind is 
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removed: such is the manner oil calms the waves at sea, by its 
lubricity and firm preservation of its attraction of cohesion. 

To evince this fact ina clearer manner, let some oil be poured 
into a body of water, during a windy day, and the spectators may 
be satisfied as to the cause of the subsidence of the waves. 
Oil cannot prevent any other moving power from acting upon 
it, than that of very subtle fluids. 

The sea being covered for a considerable space with oil, the 
particles of which preserving their attractive quality, and. con- 
tinuing firmly cohered together, will be the rampart upon 
which the wind will have no influence; for the waves being sub- 
sided can no longer rise, since their cause is prevented. 

To conclude, it is requisite to call the attention of the inge- 
nious reader, to peruse with care and eagerness, for the acquire- 
ment of truth, the before discussion, and no doubt but he will not 
swetve much in opinion from the writer. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ERUPTION OF THE NEW VOLCANO NEAR ST. MICHAELS. 
SiR, 


OBSERVING a few days since, in one of our daily papers, an 
account related by our minister at St. Michaels of the eruption of 
a new volcano, which lately appeared near that place, attended. 
with a circumstance somewhat extraordinary in its nature, for 
which no probable reason was assigned; I have been induced to 
transmit to you the ensuing explanation, which seems to my- 
self, satisfactorily to account for the circumstance above alluded 
to; namely: the passage of flame through the body of water, and 
issuing above the surface. 


As some of your readers may, perhaps, not have seen tlic 
account of the fact, I shall here transcribe it for you. It is con- 
tained in a letter from Thos. Hickling, vice-consul of the U. S. 


for the island of St. Michaels, to John B. Dabney, consul of the 
U.S. for the Azores. 
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St. Michaels, February 28th, 1811. 
























| 
ol fe Dear Sir, | 
On the 29th, 30th, and 31st ult. we were much alarmed by frequent shoeks of ® 






earthquakes, perhaps upwards of twenty; and on the first instant, information was 
oie received here, that a volcano had broken out in the sea, five leagues west of 
We this port, and half a league from the land, in fifty or sixty, and some fishermen | 
say, in seventy to eighty fathoms of water. I repaired immediately to that | 
| 
| 








part of the island, and, to my utter astonishment, saw a vast column of black 
smoke issuing out of the ocean. The wind was a gale from the souu.ward and 
of | blew the smoke over the land. Thesea was excessively agitated, anc ths surf 
Ste on the shore was frightful. I was assured by the peasants, that on the pre- 
ed ceding night fire had been emitted; and being curious to ascertain that fact, I | 
1 returned to the city and desired my son and son-in-law to go and remain opposite | 
the,volcano all night. They did so, and saw at various times during the night, 4 
fire issue forth like a number of rockets discharged together. Large masses | 
of stone or lava were continually thrown above the surface of the sea. Won: | 
derful indeed how fire could pierce such a vast body of water; yet such was i. 
| 
| 













actually the case. In eight days it entirely subsided, leaving a shoal on which 
the sea breaks. What a happy deliverance for us; for had this formidable vol- 
cano opened on the land, it would probably have gone near to ruin this island. 


Tam, &e. &e. 








T.H. 











It is a consequence always attending eruptions of this kind, 
that immense quantities of hydrogen gas are produced, which of 
al] substances in nature is the most inflammable. | 

Now suppose the ground to have been about fifty or sixty 
fathoms (which, however, is not of much importance) below the 
surface of the water; also that an immense body of hydrogen has 
risen from the crater. Imagine this volume of gas having be- 
come very much condensed by the surrounding water, and also 
excessively heated from the fire below; and ascending to the 
surface of the sea in consequence of its inferior specific gravity; 
as soon as it comes in contact with the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, it will explode, and impel the water around violently, at 
the same time flame will issue above. 

This effect may be accounted for in another way. We might 
suppose a large quantity of bydrogen to be formed within the 
crater of the voleano; and also a portion of its auxiliary prin- 
ciple, oxygen; which being combined, as they are specifically 



















rising, and fired by the intense heat below, willexplode. Now we 
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might expect the water would naturally extinguish the flame, 
which, in fact, is done, in a great degree; but as the body of air 
is rising swiftly, and the explosion not quite instantaneous, it is 
perfectly easy to imagine, that by the time the volume of gas 
(which we suppose very large) has ascended to the surface of 
the sea, the whole may not have been exploded, and a portion of 
it may escape, flaming above in the atmosphere, accompanied at 
the same time with great quantities of stone and lava. 





Tam, sir, with respect, kc. 


June 25th, 1811. 


FROM NICHOLSON’S JOURNAL. 


An Account of the Chinese Method of propagating Fruit Trees 
by Abscission. 


Tue Chinese, in place of raising fruit trees from seeds or from 
grafts, as is the custom in Europe, have adopted the following 
method of increasing them. 

They select a tree of that species which they wish to propa- 
gate, and fix upon such a branch as will least hurt or disfigure 
the tree by its removal. 

Round this branch, and as near as they can conveniently to its 
junction with the trunk, they wind a rope, made of straw besmeared 
with cow dung, until a ball is formed, five or six times the diame- 
terof the branch. This is intended as a bed into which the young 
roots may shoot. Having performed this part of the operation, 
they immediately under the ball divide the bark down to the 
wood, for nearly two thirds of the circumference of the branch. 
A cocoa-nut shell or small pot isthen hung over the ball, witha 
hole in its bottom, so small that water put therein will only fall 
in drops; by this the rope is constantly kept moist, a circum- 
stance necessary to the easy admission of the voung roots, and 
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to the supply of nourishment to the branch from this new 


channel. 

During three succeeding wecks, nothing farther is required, 
except supplying the vessels with water. At the expiration of 
that period one third of the remaining bark is cut, and the former 
incision is carried considerably deeper into the wood, as by this 
time itis expected that some roots have struck into the rope, 
and are giving their assistance in support of the branch. 

After a similar period the same operation is repeated, and in 
about two months from the commencement of the process, the 
roots may generally be seen intersecting each other on the sur- 
face of the ball, which is a sign, that they are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to admit of the separation of the branch from the tree. 
This is best done by sawing it off at the incision, care being 
taken that the rope, which by this time is nearly rotten, is not 
shaken off by the motion. The branch is then planted as a 


——— 











young tree. 
It appears probable, that, to succeed with this operation in 


Europe, a longer period would be necessary, vegetation being 
much slower in Europe than in India, the chief field of my ex- 
periments. I am, however, of opinion, from some trials which I 
have lately made on cherry trees, that an additional month would 
be adequate to make up for the deficiency of climate. 

The advantages to be derived from this method are, that a 
further growth of three or four years is sufficient, when the 
branches are of any considerable size, to bring them to their full 
bearing state; whereas, even in India, eight or ten years are ne- 
cessary with most kinds of fruit trees, if raised from the seed. 

When at Prince of Wales’s Island, I had an opportunity of 
seeing this proved by experiment. Some orange trees had been 
raised by a gentleman, from seeds sown in 1786, which had not 
borne fruit in 1795, while branches taken off by the Chinese mode 
in 1791, had produced two plentiful crops. 

Whether forest trees might be propagated in Europe in the 
same manner, I have not had experience sufficient to form a 
judgment: if it should be found practicable, the advantages from 
it would be great, as the infancy of trees would, by this means, be 
done away, aperiod which, from the slowness of their growth, 
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and the accidents to which they are liable, is the most discou- 
raging to planters. aie 

The adoption of this method will, at all events, be of great 
use in multiplying such plants as are natives of warmer climates, 
the seeds of which do not arrive here at sufficient maturity to 
render them prolific. 

I have frequently remarked, that such branches of fruit trees, 
as were under the operation of abscission during the time of 
bearing, were more laden with fruit than any other part of the 
tree. Itappeared to me probable, that this arose from a plethora, 
or fullness, occasioned by the communication between the trunk 
and branches through the descending vessels being cut off by 
the division of the bark, while that by the ligneous circles or ag- 
cending vessels, being deeper seated, remains.* The same rea- 
soning accounts for fruit trees producing a greater crop than 
usual, on being stripped of their leaves, most of the ascending 
juices being thrown off by them in perspiration, or expended in 
their nourishment, for we find that bleeding trees cease to give 
out their juices after they have put forth their leaves.t 

I have observed, that the roots from a branch under the ope- 
ration of abscission were uniformly much longer in shooting into 
the rope when the tree was in leaf, than the contrary; hence the 
spring season appears most propor for performing this ope- 
ration. 

It will seem singular, that the Chinese entertain the same 
opinion that Linnzus did, respecting the pith of trees being es- 
sential to the formation of the seed. By cutting into the trunk 
of the guava tree before it has produced, and making a division 
in the pith, they have obtained fruit without seed. 


* The circumstances attending the Chinese method of propagating fruit 
irees appear a strong confirmation of Mr. Bonnet’s opinion, that plants, as well 
as animals, have a regular circulation of their fluids. 

{ Marsden, in his history of Sumatra, page 119, says, “ The natives, when 
they would force a tree that is backward to produce fruit, strip it of its leaves, 
by which means the nutritive juices are reserved for that important use, and 
the blossoms soon show themselves in abundance.” 
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Reference to the Engraving of the Chinese Method of frofa- 
gating Fruit Trees by Abscission. 


3 % 5m 
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A. The tree on which the operation is performed. 

B. The straw rope wound in a ball round a branch of the 
tree. Y 
4 C. The cocoa-nut shell, or vessel, containing the water, which 
gradually drops thence on the ball below it. 

D. Another branch of the same tree, from which the part E, 
rooted in the straw rope or ball, and now ready for planting out, 
has been separated. 

F. The vessel suspended from a branch above, and from which 
the ball has been supplied with water. 


Description of a Guage or Measure for standing Timber. 


Tue instrument I send herewith is for finding the girth of 
standing timber, and will, I flatter myself, be found exceedingly 
useful toall gentlemen, and others having timber to dispose of, and 
likewise to such purchasers as wish to pay for the true quantity. 
At present a gentleman having timber to dispose of is liable to be 
imposed on to a very large amount; for though some surveyors 
may be found whose eye is pretty accurate, yet this is far from 
being generally the case. When an estate is sold on which the 
timber is to be valued, I believe, there is no other way in general 
use_of finding the girth of a tree (which, being squared and 
multiplied by its length, gives the contents)\than by actually get- 
ting up to the middle, where the girth is usually taken, with a 
Jadder or otherwise: a method which is very troublesome and ex- 
pensive where the quantity is large. The seller has, therefore, 
no way, but at an enormous expense, of finding the real contents 
of what he has to offer, and as the buyer, if a dealer, from his 
knowledge is able to form a more accurate judgement, it often 
happens, that the seller sustains much loss.. I have known it ex- 
ceed 50 percent. Having some time ago a large quantity to sur- 
vey, I thought it possible to invent an instrument, which would 
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obviate this inconvenience, and which might be sold at alow 
price, be correct in its work, quick in execution, and such as 
any capacity might use. I likewise thought it might be so con- 
trived, as to make such an allowance for bark, as should be 
agreed on. The instrument I send you possesses all these quali- 
fications, and is susceptible of several improvements, of which I 
was not aware when I made it, which I will point out at the-end 
of my letter. 

It is well known, that the diameter and circumference of 
circles are in a certain proportion to each other, and that double 
the diameter gives double the circumference. The allowance 
for bark is usually one inch in thirteen, that is, if the greater 
circumference of a tree with the bark on is found to be thirteen 
inches, it is supposed it would be only 12 inches if the bark was 
taken off. 

The instrument is composed of two straight pieces of well 
seasoned deal, about thirteen feet long, joined together by a pin 
going through them, on which they are movable; but neither the 
length nor thickness is of any particular consequence, as, by fol- 
lowing the directions hereafter given, they may be made of any 








size. A litthe way from the larger end is a brass limb, I call 


the index, on which are engraven figures denoting the quarter- 
girth in feet and inches. To use this instrument, it is only ne- 
cessary to take hold of the large end, and apply the other to 
that part of the tree where you wish to know the girth, opening 
it so wide as just to touch at the same time both sides of it, 
without straining it, keeping the graduated side of the index up- 
permost, on which the girth will be shown, after allowing for the 
bark, by the inner edge of the brass on the right hand leg. An 
operation so easy and simple, that a person of the meanest ca- 
pacity might measure a great number of trees in a day. 

For taking the height of atree, I would recommend deal rods 
of seven feet long, made so as to fit into ferrils at the end of 
each other, tapering all the way in the same manner as a fishing 
rod. A set of five of them, with feet marked on them, would 
enable a man quickly to measure a tree of more than forty feet 
high, as he would be able to reach himself about seven feet. 
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The improvements it is capable of are, making a joint in the 
arch or scale, to enable it toshut up (when the legs are closed) 
towards the centre, which would make it easier to carry. Se- 
condly, as it sometimes happens, that standing timber is sold 
without any allowance for bark, and at other times with a less al- 
Jowance than one inch in thirteen, two other scales on the index 
might be added in such cases, one without any allowance, and . 
the other to allow as might be agreed on. I would have added 
these, but thought the society would rather see it in the state in 
which it has been tried on a large survey, as any artist can with 
great ease add whatever scale he pleases. The present scale al- 
lows one inch in thirteen for bark, and is calculated on the fol- 
lowing data. The diameter ofa circle the quarter circumference 
of which is 26 inches, is 333°, inches. The diameter of acircle, 
the quarter girth of which is 6} inches, is 8,373 inches. To 
graduate the scale, the instrument is opened so as to take in at 
the small end between the touching points 84%, inches, and a ~ 
mark is made on the arch to denote 6 inches quarter girth: it is 
then opened so as to take in 3394, inches, and another mark is 








then made on the arch, to denote two feet quarter girth; (these 
marks are made close to the inner edge of the brass on the right 
hand limb): the space between them is then divided into eighte en 
parts, which represent inches, and are again divided into halves, 
for half inches; if any notice is to be taken of quarter inches, the 
eye will easily make a farther decision. 


Reference to the Engraving of a Machine for measuring standing 
Timber. 


Fig. 2. aaaa Two long pieces of well-seasoned wood, joined 
near the middle by a pin 4 going through them, forming an axis 
on whichthey move. cc Two pieces of brass screwed near their 
upper ends, on the sides opposite to each other, and projecting 
over to form the measuring points. d The index fastened to one 
of the pieces of wood at e, and moving freely under a small bar 
at f/f. gg Screws with nuts, placed inthe middle of the long 
slits of the two arms, to wedge them open, whereby the vibra- 
tion is.destroyed, and the arms, though light, are rendered stiff 
hhh Screws and nuts to prevent the arms from splitting. 


Ad ’ . 
Nicholson's Journal 
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SCIENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. EpiTor, 

You will find enclosed, a solution to the first question pro- 
posed in the April number of the Port Folio. The second is to 
me, perfectly unintelligible, and in this I am not singular. Seve- 
ral of my friends have been unable to comprehend it. Philo 
Mathematicus should have reinembered that precision and luci- 
dity, inthe proposing of problems, are always essentially neces- 
sary, and that if we are willing to avoid the charge of inability, we 
must, in mathematical investigations, steer clear of every kind 
of obscurity. After pondering over the first question for nearly 
fifteen minutes, and having viewed and examined it on every 
side, where I thought there existed a possibility of my arriving 
at its meaning, I concluded that he had, through inattention, 
omitted the words “right angled” before “ triangle,” in the first 
line of the question: on this supposition, I solved it, and the re- 
sult shall be forwarded as soon as Philo Mathematicus thinks 
proper to explain the true nature of his problem, until which 
time I shall remain, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
Z. Z. 
Baltimore, May 14th, 1811. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM I. 


Let AB re- aT 
present the gar- WOO: i 
ret floor of a A a P 
house, the walls f ; 


ef which are per- 
pendicular and 
the floors paral- 
lel to the . hori- 
zon. BisectAB 
in C and, perpen- B 
dicular to A B, draw PC of an indefinite length; then, with C 
as a centre, and a radius equal to A C, describe the arch AOP; 


? 


through A, P draw A P and the angle P A C is the one required. 
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For, by Simpson’s Fluxions, sect. 12. prop. 2. Corr. the 
time in which a ball will roll from P to A is equal to that in 
which a ball let fall from P would describe a space equal to the 
diameter of the circle AO P (= 2 PC), so that we have only 
to find the smallest circle that can be described, having its centre 
in the line PC, and its circumference passing through the point 
A, which has evidently been done, for AC is the shortest line 
that can be drawn from A to PC and AC is the semidiameter 


of the circle. 











SCIENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. EpiTor, 
I noticed, in the Port Folio, of April last, No. 4, vol. 5, 


_page 319, two handsome mathematical questions, to the first of 


which, you may return the following answer, if you think it 
worthy of notice. I frequently amuse myself, in this way, when 
the kind sisters will grant me a momentary respite from my 
laborious avocations; and I most devoutly wish, that such amuse- 
ments could be rendered more gustful to the generality of your 
readers. We should not then, Mr. Editor, see the best talents, 
and the most promising genius of our country, prostituted to 
the disgraceful worship of those corrupting divinities, Bassa- 
reus, Cytherea and Morpheus. 

Question. What angle of inclination must I give to the roof 
of a house, the distance, between the walls of which, is known, 
so that the time of descent, of a ball rolled from the top thereof 


to the eves, may be a minimum. 
Answer. Letthe triangle A BC 

represent the roof, AB the distance C 

between the walls, D C the perpen- 

dicular height of the roof, and A C 

its declivity. Put AB = 2a, then 

ADz=a. Put DC =x, and by A 

47th Prop. Ist B. Eu. AC = Dp 2B 

v a?+x?. Puts = the time, of the 

descent of a ball, down the perpendicular height of the roof D Cs 
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and T = the time, of the descent of the same ball, down the 


roof A C, which is an inclined plane. oes by mechanics, t = 
































} 

_* ,andT:t:: AC:DC;orT: Ma 2 x; 

165 16 

ve. T2 12 ax + 12.x3 th 
= = minimum; .°. 
and consequently, Th ; 
193 x2 KX 12% + 36 x? x — S86KXX 12 x a2 + 12 sir94, 
37249 xi . : 


hence x == a; and consequently, that the ball mav roll, from the 
top of the roof to the eaves, in a minimum of time, the perpen- 
dicular height of the roof must, always, be equal to one half oi 
the distance between the walls. This makes the angle, of the 
inclination of the roof, = 45°; because, when D C =,A.D, the 
rectangular triangle A D C is equicrural, and each of the angles 
DAC and AC D is half a right angle. Q. E. 1. 
Newbern, N. C. May 27thy 1811. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW METAL, POTASSIUM. 


Lope ee Nera am nee 


Ma.Evpiror, 

Having just received from my father in law, Judge Cooper, of Northum- 
berland (unanimously chosen a short time ago, Chemical Professor at the Col- 
lege of Carlisle) an account of the first successful attempt at making the 
new metal Potassium in this country, I send it to you; believing many of 
your readers will feel interested in the detail of an experiment so beautiful, 
as well as so important to the theory of Chemistry, 

1am, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. MANNERS, 


Extract of a letter ” Sri Coofier of Narehamberang to 
. Manners of this city. | 
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Northumberland, June 28, 1811: 
Dear Sir, 


About a fortnight ago, Mr. Reuben Hainesof Philadelphia, 
brought me a few small pieces of PoTasstum, which Mr. W. 
Hembell was so kind as to send me: he procured them from 
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Mr. Johns, who had repeatedly made it, as I understand, at Mr. 
Davy’s laboratory at the Royal Institute in London, from whence 
he brought some to Philadelphia. Mr. Johns, in company with 
Dr. Coxe, attempted to make it at Dr. Coxe’s laboratory, but 
owing to some accident, the experiment did not succeed: pro- 
bably Dr. Coxe has succeeded ere this; as a failure in the first 
repetition of a chemical experiment, is too common to furnish 
any ground of discouragement. The phenomenz afforded by 
this substance, were so pleasing and so extraordinary, that I was 
tempted to take a few days from my translation of JusTinian, 
and devote them to the making of Potassium. On perusing 
the account given of the method of making potassium at the 
Royal Institute, in 25 Nich. Jour..191,and Mr. Johns’s variation of 
the Apparatus in 35 Tillock’s Phil. Mag. 321, I preferred the 
latter. See the plate. Having picked out a gun barrel from 
Dr. Priestley’s laboratory, I gave it to an ingenious workman 
here (Jas. Macklay) to cut and bend. The barrel was not thick, 
and he tried to give the required curve by filling it with melt- 
ed lead, but that did not succeed. It was bent by gradual heat- 
ing and hammering. In bending, it cracked. | 

I took another, which was also bent according to the draw- 
ing I send you. The piece cut off was accurately filed and 
ground with emery and pumice, to fit the sloping end of the 
curved piece which projected beyond the furnace. Not being 
able in this little town to find any clean iron filings or turnings, I 
made the man patiently chip some soft iron in small pieces suf- 
ficient to fillthe curvature of the gun barrel. The straight piece 
(or alonge) with the brass cock and tube was adjusted, the joint 
luted, the curvature raised toa white heat, and the breeching end 
of the gun barrel, which also projected out of the furnace about 
five inches, was made red hot with coals surrounding it, support- 
ed by a piece of sheet iron. About an ounce of the causticum com- 
mune fortius, very carefully prepared by myself for the purpose, 
was inserted at the larger end of the barrel, the screw of the 
breeching was then put in and luted, and the end of the glass 
tube inserted in a basin of oil. The heat was kept up for about 
balfan hour. The apparatus Ieft to cool; when opened, the al- 
kali was found distilled over uzchanged, and not the slightest 
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appearance of potassium. On examining the gun barrel, three 
small holes were found, either burnt by the fire, or octasioned by 
some imperfection in the gun barrel itself. 

I took another gun barrel and treated it the same way, but 
on examining after the curvature was made, it was found also to 
have some flaws. 

I procured the gun smith to pick me out a thick heavy barrel 
not yet bored for arifle. It was bent, cut, and treated like the 
others. The curved part within the furnace, was filled with iron 
cuttings and turnings. The strait piece or alonge, was ground 
to fit the end of the curved piece: but during the operation it 
was found not to be quite tight: yet as it was well luted, the ex- 
periment was allowed to proceed. The same process was begun 
and continued as before: the apparatus cooled; taken to pieces; 
examined; the alkali was distilled over, but no potassium! In all 
the cases much hydrogen gas escaped at the end of the tube 
immersed in the oil, but at no period of the operation was there 
any absorption; which conyinced me, the apparatus was not tight 
enough in its separate parts. | 

I had the alonge again ground more accurately, and though Mr. 
Johns says this is enough if air-tight, which mine always was, | 
had it when well adjusted by means of grinding, still firmer fixed 
by three small screws, which I take tobe anecessary precaution. 
The curved part was filled (instead of iron cuttings) with a fag- 
got of small clean iron wire as thick as we could introduce; the 
apparatus was refitted; I made with great care a fresh portion 
of caustic alkali, and the process recommenced. On cooling and 
examining the apparatus, the alkali had distilled over, and on 
the external surface of it, slight but unequivocal signs of potas- 
sium appeared. 

I again repeated the experiment next day (June 24), substi- 
tuting iron wire, clipped into pieces of about the eighth of an 
inch long, of which about half a pound was necessary to fill the 
curve of the barrel within the furnace. The white heat was 
carefully given to the barrel within the furnace, which was again 
filled up with charcoal. The breeching end on the outside was 
made red hot; the alkali, very dry, was inserted at twice, and two 


or three minutes of interval allowed for the hydrogen gas, arising 
VOL. VI, xX 
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from the decomposed moisture, to burn away. The whole being 
put in, the screw of the breeching was luted with fat lute (lime and 
boiled oil); so was the joint where the alonge was screwed into 
the end of the curved barrel, and the joint where the brass cock 
was inserted into the alonge, and the place where the glass tube 
was inserted into the brass cock. The heat was kept up strong- 
Jy for a fullhalfhour. On cooling the apparatus, potassium, in 
its most perfect state, was found within and without side the small 
internal tube, and in the end of the gun barrel next the wire. 

I obtained about as much as filled at least one fourth of an 
ounce vial. Some of it took fire in the air, andsome I used be- 
fore [had collected the whole. 

It was of the colour and lustre of pure silver on the outside: 
on being cut it was equally metallic, but rather more blue and 
mercurial internally. It was soft and could be cut and spread 








very easily. 

It decomposed water with a verv vivid pink-coloured flame, 
moving on the surface with a rapid irregular gyratory motion. 

I had not sufficient of naptha, to cover the one half Of it: 
therefore I put it first into olive oil: in this it sank with some 
difficulty: streams of air issued from it, and occasioned a strong 
frothing in the oil; wherein it was gradually decomposed. 

It sank in spirits of turpentine. A stream of gas issued from 
cach piece; the liquid was turned ofa brown colour and became 
opaque; the metal in about three hours was decomposed, leaving 
the same kind of thin metallic grains which are seen when it is 
decomposed in water, and which, for the present, I agree with 
Mr. Haines in supposing to be the particles of iron combined 
with the metalline potassium. The spirits of turpentine are par- 
tially converted into a soap, forming an opaque milky mixture 
with common water. I put the larger portion in the vial sent 
me by Mr. Hembell, which contained a small quantity of 
naptha, whether enough to preserve the metal tolerably pure 
till he receives it in the city, I know not. 

Mr. Reuben Haines was so good as to assist me throughout 
these experiments. I have been thus minute in detailing my 
want of suecess, because such a detail may serve to put others 
on their euard, and save time and expense. For the same rea- 
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son, I shall state the precautions I took in making the caustic 
alkali, which I had to prepare three times for this operation. 
Perfectly pure alkali I find sells in London for eight times the 
price of the common caustic, but whether it be made by repeat- 
ed chrystalizations of the carbonat by Lowitz’s, or by solution 
in alcohol after Buthollet’s method, I know not. The latter 
is certainly not pure alkali, as it has been ascertained that it will 
not saturate an equal quantity of acid, with good caustic alkali 
well prepared in the common way. 

I took one and a half or two pounds of lime burat in the 
common way; I burnt it over again in a black lead crucible in a 
strong red heat for four hours: I weighed equal weights of this 
lime while hot, and clean white pearl ash bruised tolerably fine. 
I mixed them together and poured about one and a half gallon of 
boiling water on two pounds of the mixture. I stirred it:well, co- 
vered it, and let it stand for two hours. I then tried the liquor, 
which shewed no signs of effervescence, with an acid. The super- 
natant solution being poured off, as much more boiling water was 
added. The solution filtered and evaporated in a brass basin 
(which I had previously silyered, though I do not know it was 
absolutely necessary) was still further gradually ¢vaporated in 
a clean brazed sheet iron crucible, and then heated to a low red 
heat, when the alkali became fused without any signs of eballi- 
tion. In this state it was poured out broken into small pieces 
quickly and bottled while hot. During evaporation it attracts 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and becomes very slightly 
effervescent. It should be evaporated if possible in a sand bath 
overaclose fire. I was obliged to evaporate it over a small fur- 
nace with charcoal. In this case it is absolutely necessary, the 
apparatus should be set in sucha place that the fumes of the 
charcoal may be carried off. I spoilt one preparation by not suf- 
ficiently attending to this circumstance, and was compelled to 
treat the solution with a fresh portion of lime. I enter into this 
detail, because we have no London orParis in America. I doubt 
whether the common alkaline caustic kept in the shops is suffi- 
ciently good and pure, and an experimenter here must depend 

much upon his own resources. The alkali thus fused in a low 
red heat still contains, as I think, near 20 per cent. of water; for 
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the great quantity of hydrogen gas extrieated after putting in the 
alkali can only proceed from the decomposition of the moisture 
in the caustic potash, by means of iron. 

This metal was first procured by professor Davy, in the pro- 
gress of his most interesting experiments with the Galvanic bat- 
tery. The method of procuring it by means of iron we owe, I 
believe, to Thenard and Gay Lusac. Our Dr. Woodhouse, bee 
fore his death, certainly decomposed caustic potash by fusing it 
in a close crucible with lamp black, and procured a substance 
that took fire inthe air. Curadau in 66 Ann. de Chimie 97, 
(36 Phil. Mag. 283) proposes the same kind of process without 
once noticing the experiment of Dr. Woodhouse. 

The following are the different kinds of apparatus yet contri- 
ved for distilling pure potash over fron. 

Fig. 1. The apparatus used at the Royal Institute. 25 Nich. 
Jour. 191. 

A common gun barrel, very clean inside, has an iron recepta- 
cle A grdund into one end of it and furnished with a ground 
stopper, capable of holding 2 or 3 ounces of fused potash. Clean 
iron turnings are placed in the curve at D, and brought toa 
white heat. The potassium distils over at B, which is kept cool. 
Common air is excluded by a glass tube C, which supports a 
column of mercury. The tube is cut to get at the potassium. 

Fig. 2. Mr. Johns’s apparatus, by which the tube is saved, 
and the experiment may be repeated without destroying any part 
of the apparatus. 35 Phil. Mag. 321. 

Aniron gun barrelis cut in three pieces: the first, A a; the 
second forms the curve a L; the other is the strait piece or alonge 
G. This is fitted to L, by accurately grinding the one end to fit in- 
to the projection of the curved barrel. Misa stopcock, I a glass 
tube, K a small basincontaining olive oil. H isa tube of sheet iron, 
about six inches long, one half of which is inserted in the curved 
partL, andthe other in the strait part of the barrel G, before they 
are fitted to each other. ‘The potassium distils into this, and is 


more easily collected than if the barrels alone were used. The 
furnace is an eight inch black lead crucible, urged with a bellows. 
Of which the nozzle is shewn at F. B is the stopperto A, which 
is the receptacle of the pure potash. A is kept cool till D is at 
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a white heat. G is kept cool during the whole operation, to con- 
dense the potassium. As soon as absorption appears in the end 
of the glass tube immersed in oil, turn the cock at M. 

Fig. 3. The apparatus which I used, as fixed in a portable air 
furnace, nine and a quarter inches internal diameter in the widest 
part. 

A, the furnace, with a hole in the upper part to feed the fire, 
and a hole below for the ash hole and draught. It consists of 
two parts, one placed on top of the other where the gun barrel 
appears outside. It stands on an iron tripod. 

B, the place where the strait tube is joined to the curved 
tube, by accurate grinding the one with the other, then fastening 
them with three small screws, and luting with fat lute to exclude 
all chance of moisture. 

C, the thick or breeching end ofthe gun barrel, in which the 
caustic alkali is put, at twice. 

D, the common screw of the breeching of the gun barrel; 
when all the alkaliis in and begins to flow, fix the screw ina 
hand vice, and put it in its place. 

E, the small brass cock, inserted in the strait iron tube by 
means of a cork, and, then luted with fat lute on a strip of linen 
and tied. 

F, the place where the glass tube is inserted into the nose. of 
the brass cock by means of acork, perforated by a hot iron the 
size of the tube. Smear it before insertion with a little fat lute, 
and fix it tight with some tow. 

G, a small basin, containing about half a pint or more ofolive 
oll. 

H, a brazed shect iron tube inserted at B, half in one barrel 
and half in the other; 6 inches long. The strait tube may be kept 
cool by adamp cloth repeatedly employed between E and B. It 
may be supported by a piece of board underneath resting on the 
ground. Take care no water runs down to the cock or into the 
basin. 

When the absorption begins in the glass tube, after all the hy- 
drogen is expelled, turn the cock and prevent the oil from 
rising more than half way up the tube. 
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Upon the whole Johns’s is the cheapest apparatus. The la- 
bour of bending and grinding and fitting the gun barrel, and the 
gun barrel itself, is lost each time in Mr. Davy’s method, which 
in this country cannot be an expense @ach time of much less than 
one and a half dollar. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AN ESSAY ON SCIENCE. 


Ir the limited empire of man be capable of procuring happi- 
ness; if his contracted views of the surrounding greatness and 
‘splendid glory of Nature’s fabric, be a sufficient source of real, 
uncontaminated felicity; and if it be possible that the assiduous 
exercise of his collected faculties shall opento his enjoyment 
the delectable fields of pleasure, he must enlist under the ban- 
ners of Science, tread the smooth and the rough paths where 
Genius may direct him. No longer shall his mind yield to the 
pressure of the iron yoke of the errors of the day. Reason, from 
‘her temple invites him as a Buest to Nature’s feast, and the cor- 
‘dial hand of Science embraces himas her advocate. 

See him emanating from the dark abodes of Ignorance, his 
contracted genius expanding with his emancipation; and behold 
it'in the flights of Eccentricity, soaring aloft to Heaven. No 
‘barrier, but Creation’s confines stops it; no unexplored field re- 
mains neglected: the mountain’s treasures, and the valley’s rich 
contents, all yield submissive to his scrutinizing eye. O sacred 
Science! thou, whose pleasing anticipations kindle in the bosom 
of thy votaries the noblest sentiments. Thou, whose various 
walks, decorated with the laurels of Victory, conduct us to the 
hidden beauties of Creation, we venerate thy foot-steps, we ad- 
mire thee as the great fountain of unmixed felicity! With thee for 
our cuide, no scene fails to be a source of pleasure. The most mi- 
nute objects are investigated with the keenest discernment, and in 

‘these, rather than in the stupendous works of Nature, we behold 
the beaming lustre of creative Wisdom. Thus a single atom 
elows with splendour while mountains dwindle into insignifi- 
cancy. 
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The faculties of man enlightened by Science, like the strength 
of vision increased by the microscope, enable him to look with 
pleasure on objects which before disgusted or failed to delight. 
He can view Matter, as at first, an undivided whole; he can 
trace it through its variegated forms and its transmigrating 
round; can anticipate its future revolution and its eternal exist- 
ence, and reflect with pleasure on the harmony of Nature, by 
which not an atom is lost, nor a particle added to the primitive 
capitol of Creation. He beholds the relation subsisting between 
himself and all surrounding objects, and recognizes. the same 
matter in all. 


Hence drew the moral sage, th’ enlighten’d plan, 
That man should ever be the friend of man; 
Should eye with tenderness all living forms, 

Ilis brother emmets, and his sister worms. 


Science is useful to man, not only because it dignifies the 
mind and fills it with exalted sentiments, but on account of its 
importance in all the affairs of life, whether we employ it for 
the good of others, or for our own benefit. Its effects on the 
mind gratify us by reflection and enamour us with felicitated 
prospects of the sublimest nature. We recall the past hours, when 
the mind grovelled in ignorance and rambled in error. We feel the 
liveliest sensations of Pleasure, and the sweetest emotions of En- 
joyment on reviewing our progress, however imperfect it may ap- 
pear. But here the imagination stops not; admitted as it were to the 
door sillof Nature’s temple, we are ready to suppose we have learn- 
ed nothing; but stimulated by the pleasures arising from present at- 
tainments, we press forward, boldly advancing to the magnificent 
apartments of Creation, in which our fancy may rove, our ambi- 
tion feast, and all our faculties flourish in the green pastures of 
Science. Where, where will you fix the bounds of man’s ima- 
vination, when the torch of Reason illuminates his paths, when 
the’ polar star of Truth twinkles before him. Like the eagle in its 
flight, it traverses the Heavens, and like the Farthin its revolutions 
round the Sun, it soars and royes without control. Like a bird 
of prey, it seizes every object within its extended grasp, and 
furnishes the mind with a fund of felicity inexhaustible. How 
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sweet, how enticing are the smiles of Science, how decoying her 


allurements; how happy the man whois cntangled in her net! 
He beholds all things with a microscopic eye, and peruses with 
delight.the fair, unsullied page of Nature.. Her opened book is 
placed before him; fromevery leaf a world of wonders rises to 
excite his admiration and to gratify his ambition. His happiness 
enlarges with his advancement, and distant objects invite him 
to the consummation of his felicity. He smiles on Futurity, and 
anticipates all its prospects, confiding in the order of the opera- 
tions of Nature. He beholds all events as certain and independ- 
ent of Chance, since the same eternal laws that have regulated 
the Universe, still govern and control it. 

“ Through nature, he looks up to Nature’s God.” He seems, as 
it were, placed nearest on the list of effects tothe Great Cause 
that has produced them. How different his situation, how wide- 
Jy different his enjoyments from those which result from Igno- 
rance and Error! Are there, indeed, pleasures resulting from I¢g- 
norance? If there be any, their duration must be fleeting; their 
impressions as feeble. Educated in the vulgar opinions: of the 
day, fettered with the trammels of heathenish superstition, man 
is little superior in the faculties of his mind to the beast that ran- 
ees the forest. He beholds all the objects around him, yet lite- 
rally sees nothing. He is necessarily concerned in the affairs of 
Nature; yct to all her operations he isa stranger, and they, to 
him, are but names of existence. Instead of forcing his way 
into the mysterious caverns of Creation, he stands neglectful and 
careless, and suffers mysteries to press upon him without the 
‘smallest anxiety or desire of investigating them. 


Comets may blaze unseen, and worlds decay, 
While Error leads, and man pursues its way. 


But, to return to the pleasures of Science:—As the travel- 
ler Who seeks repose beneath the umbrageous verdure of the 
oak, and whose heart gladdens on heholding a rivulet in which 
he may quench his thirst, so the enlightened man, fatigued with 
the common pursuits of life, retreats in silence to his favourite 
study, and drinks of the cheering waters of the overflowing 
streams of Science. If his engagements be not accompanied 
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with pleasure, then, indeed, he may seek in vain for felicity in 
all the works of creation. But different is the result of his la- 
bours. Allis felicity, the sweets of uncontaminated enjoyment, 
that flows from investigations of a scientific nature. These are 
thy trophies, sacred Science—these the laurels with which thy 
votaries are crowned. 





PuiLo SciENTI£. 
June 2d, 1811. 


THE MORAL WORLD. 


The glorious examples of Joseph Addison and Samuel John- 
son, are sufficiently powerful to excite us, the humblest of their 
disciples, to devote some portion of the periodical page to those 
solemn themes, which it highly imports us to meditate at the 
sacred season. Let it be remembered, even by the giddiest 
lounger, that when we select a moral speculation for the refor- 
mation of the reprobate, or the contemplation of the pious, we are 
studious that genius, eloquence, and religion should be blended. 


There is no one habit, or quality, which exerts such a powerful influence 
on all the affairs of life, as the strenuous exercise of those active powers, which 
od has implanted in the nature of man. On what but the exertion of these 
powers, can we depend for the cultivation of the soil, the invention of manu- 
factures, and, in short, for the production of every thing which constitutes the 
good and the ornament of human life. 

It may seem strange, but it is not more strange than true, that if men 
wish for any thing like pleasurable ease, the only way to obtain it is, by 
patient and persevering industry. For what tends so much to disturb our 
quiet, to harass our minds, and corrode our hearts, as those vexations and 
inconveniences, which the want of exertion is sure to bring upon us. By ne- 
glecting the exercise of our active powers, we do not exonerate ourselves 
from difficulties, or put ourselves out of the reach of sorrow. We have all 
some interests to take care of, some business to manage, some duties to_per- 
form. Now, to neglect these interests, this business, and these duties, is only 
to run up an account with Time, which will accumulate to a sum, that we 
shall find it painful, if not impossible, to discharge. 

Nothing gives occasion to so much labour, as idleness, and to labour the 
most afflicting, because accompanied with poignant regret, for our past ne- 
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glect. In all the affairs of life, industry, continual and persevering, saves that 
labour which idleness only, accumulates. In our common household concerns, 
does not the neglect or intermission of vigilance and exertion make our sub- 
sequent labour to retrieve the past, greater than it would otherwise have 
been? Does it not force us to do much in a little time? or, if our idleness be not 
merely an occasional, but a lasting intermission of exertion, does it not inevita- 
bly produce an irretrievable disorder, and ruin in our affairs? Enter the 
houses of the slothful, and you will beho!d almost every thing out of place; 
dirt accumulating for want of cleanliness; the family ragged, and every ap- 
pearance of squalled poverty in the dwelling. By much slothfulness, says 
Solomon, the building decaycth, and through idleness of the hands, the house 
droppeth through. In the habitations of the industrious, no repairs are any 
sooner wanted than they are performed; thus, the building is kept compact 
and weather-proof; but, in the dweilings of the slothful, one little rent in the 
walls, one broken pane in the casement, or one opening in the roof is left 
neglected after another, till the whole building is pervious to the wind, or leaks 
like a sieve. The remark may be applied to many similar cases, in which 
sloth is suffered, by a gradual accumulation of evil, to produce the most seri- 
ous mischief, to the temporal, as well as the moral interests of men, which a 
little exertion, in the first instance, would easily have prevented. It is idle- 
ness, or the unwillingness to exercise our active faculties, which causes our 
bad habits to become powerful, and our good habits to fall into decay. 

Besides, if we regard only present pleasure, industry has greatly the 
advantage over sloth. Industry, by employing the attention, calls it off from 
those various uneasinesses and anxieties, which will otherwise intrude into 
our hearts, and depress our spirits, while it prevents that languor, that dreary 
void in our breasts, which is the consequence of inaction. Sloth, is in itself 
painful; it causeth the mind and the heart, which are not actively employed, 
to prey upon themselves, and to become their own tormentors, and executors. 
There is no pleasure in doing nothing, or having nothing to do. For that 
vacancy of thought, that deadness of the attention, which are the concomi- 
tants of idleness, are more depressing than the most continual toil. 

What are the fruits.of sloth? By sloth do we acquire any gain, or pleasure’ 
do we enlarge our fortune, or reputation? do we increase the number of our 
friends, or diminish the number of our foes? no: it tends to impoverish our 
circumstances, to multiply our pains, to increase the aversion of our enemies, 
and to chill the good will of our friends; and, in short, in those various embar- 
rassments and sorrows, into which it is sure in the end to plunge us, to leave 
us without resource in our want, or consolation in our wo. 

But, by constant and unremitting industry, by attention to our business, 
to our family, to our friends, to our various domestic or social ties, we in- 
crease our reputation, our property, our self approbation: we provide resour- 
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ef sorrow, friends to cheer us in the depression of uneasiness, and to help in 
time of adversity. Thus industry tends greatly to make us lead a happy life, 
and to protect ourselves against its various contingencies and diseases, as well 
as human sagacity, and virtue can protect us. 

Industry is the only possible road to the acquisition of good habits; and 
there is no good habit necessary to salvation which industry may not acquire. 
“When we first commence the formation of a good habit, which seems contrary 
to our present forward inclinations or secular interests, the work.may seem 
difficult; but patient industry, the persevering exertion of our active powers, 
will soon render what is difficult easy, and what is unpleasant agreeable. 
Every successive exertion, when we are doing any thing contrary to the bent 
of our natural inclination, makes the next endeavour more easy; takes off from 
the aversion; and adds so much to the willingness to perform it. Thus, our 
nature is, by degrees, accommodated to habits, once the most adverse to 
the principles of our minds, or the wishes of our hearts. Thus, hardy habits 
of virtue are acquired. To court ease, is to involve ourselves in difficulty; but 
to combat difficulty, is to obtain ease. For every difficulty, when overcome, 
proves a source of pleasure; while, on the other hand, a loose and idle longing 
after pleasure, often proves a source of trouble. There are no difficulties 
whatever in the way of our progress in goodness, and, consequently, in our 
road to heaven, which industrious exertion may not overcome; and as when 
they are overcome, they always more than repay the primary pain, which is 
transient, by the subsequent pleasure, which is lasting, we have every reason 
not to be discouraged; but, instead of letting sloth govern us, are incited stre- 
nuously, and in good earnest, to set about the performance of those things, 
which make for our present and eternal good. 

Industry contributes to success in every enterprize; the industrious who 
are determined to exert themselves, feel confident of succeeding by exertion. 
It is an old saying, but in most cases, will be found a very true one, that men 
can effect, what they think they can effect; because, what they think they can 
effect, they have usually the courage to undertake, and the patience to persist 
in executing. It has often been said, that he who has begun any work, has 
advanced half way towards its completion. Now the sluggard has not the 
courage to shake off his indolence, and begin: he is damped by the sight of 
difficulties, which his imagination magnifies; and all his powers of action are 
cramped by the love of ease. But the industrious, who has tried the strength 
of his active powers in many a hardy trial, is not to be disheartened by the 
many difficulties and vexations, which may set themselves in array against him, 
at the threshold of any undertaking; for he is conscious that habitual activity, 
assisted by the favour of God, will every day diminish those difficulties and 
vexations in number and quantity. 

The industrious is not dismayed by the obstructions at the beginning, so 
much as he is animated by the reward, at the end. He knows that God has 
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made the most precious gifts, and particularly virtuous habits, the most diffi- 
cult to attain; but then he has, in order to stimulate our endeavours, annexed 
the greatest reward to their attainment. It is the hope of reward, which sweet- 
ens toil: we forget the present by anticipating the future. When the hus- 
bandman is ploughing, tilling, sowing, or manuring the land, amidthe dreary 
rains of autumn, or the hoary frosts of winter, he is doing what may at the 
moment be disagreeable to his feelings, or adverse to his inclination; but is he 
not cheered by the prospect of future good, by the means of subsistence which 
he is providing, and by the sight of the waving harvest, which will crown his 
toils? For the rains of autumn and the frosts of winter, all contribute, under 
the superintending care of him, who rules the seasons, to the fertility of the 
earth and the benefit of man. 


CRITICISM.—FOR 'THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. OGILVIE. 


Tuer public have for a long time witnessed the exertions of 
Mr. Ogilvie in a pursuit peculiarly and exclusively his own. 
Concerning this subject, various opinions, of course, have been 
formed, as the novelty of the thing attracts, or repels. All ideas 
either favourable or unfavourable, derived from such sources, 
ought, in common justice, now to be abandoned. Novelty either 
delights, or disgusts for a moment; and we seldom attempt to 
analyze unless that novelty assumes a more settled and perma- 
nent form. Whatever is dependent on that quality alone for 
success, OF miscarriage, is not worth the pains of an analysis: 
every repetition impairs its vital principle, until it sinks at last 
the martyr of its own imbecility. All parties will agree in this 
point, that a pursuit to which the life of a fellow being is here- 
after to be devoted, would be, from that circumstance alone, en- 
titled to a fair and impartial analysis; more especially when, as 
in the present case, its success or miscarriage depands on the 


character it receives. The whole empire of eloquence has 


usually consisted of three grand provinces only; the pulpit, the 
bar, and the stage. These divisions in the moral world, like 
the boundaries of states and empires in the natural one, are ar- 
bitrary in themselves. Besides, from the pulpit to the bar there 


seems some violence of descent. Morality and literature are sub- 
jects large and extensive enough to demand a distinct and inde- 
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pendent species 6f eloquence. The apprehension that this 
would ultimately tend to sever, what God has joined together, 
religion and morality, is believed to be unfounded. Subjects 
so large, are from their very nature unsusceptible of light and 
airy ornament. Whatever is awful, impressive and sublime, 
demands a correspondent solemnity of description. The moun- 
tain, whose top, penetrating the clouds, is lifted into perpetual 
sunshine and seems the connecting link of heaven and earth, 
derives, no assistance from the wild rose that blossoms on its 
borders. So, just so indispensible are these impressions that 
even architecture has conformed to them; for even in the con- 
struction of temples they are made to inspire solemnity and 
gloom. We cannot cast our eyes on surrounding nature, we 
cannot even contemplate our own bodies, but what they alf 
serve to remind us of the overwhelming importance of the 
doctrines promulgated from the temple. A bare recapitulation 
of the leading points—life—death—resurrection and eternity— 
will enforce these great and comprehensive ideas in language 
more affecting and impressive than all the embellishments of 
rhetoric. This gives to the desk a peculiar and an appropriate 
cast of eloquence. But if analogy is pursued, and what is not 
only innocent, but commendable also, in one department of 
knowledge, does not change its nature, and become criminal in 
another, it may safely be affirmed that a system of eloquence 
may be devised from which morality may borrow graces and 
fascination, and with which religion is from the sublimity of its 
nature incompatible. ‘There are writers who manage religious 
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jects with correspondent dignity, who scorn the embellish- 
ments of fancy, aS beneath their regard, and who rest their 
uopes of success on reyelation alone. But because religion 
forbids such ornament, does morality decline the acceptance? 
No. Writers who have descanted on this topic, have explored 
every mine of fancy for materials; they have had recourse to 
fables, to tales, to the ancient, and to the Rosicrucian system of 
theology to captivate the minds ofardent youth. All these parties, 
although they war with different instruments, and vary their 
modes of attack, are allies in one common cause. As youth is 


the season when novelty attracts, noveltv is enlisted in the 
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service. And would it not be in them a shameful dereliction of 
duty, to suffer so powerful a weapon as novelty to be wielded 
only by the hand of an antagonist? Must Vice derive from its 
exercise all her power, and Virtue refuse to combat her with 
her own weapons? The orator who avails himself of this license 
so long conceded, is therefore only novel in his manner of 
handling his subject: he gives to a principle, long recognized 
and sanctioned, the superadded graces of just enunciation and 
delivery, and in so doing widens the sphere of its practical use. 
Painting and Statuary have both lent their support to Morality, 
and.no good reason can be given why the proffered services of 
Oratory should be declined. The necessity of such an avocation 
results from those passions so predominant in the minds of © 
youth, viz. novelty and a propensity for ornament. An orator 
who should thus appropriate his talents, instead of making a 
bold and unwarrantable infraction on long established habits, 








would be only following a precedent. The Spectator, the 


Guardian, the Rambler, and many other compositions of the 
same sort, may all be cited in justification of this prineiple. 
Mankind, until the days of Addison, imagined that there was a 
natural and indissoluble alliance between infidelity and wit; and 
their long and intimate connexion gave a countenance to this 
hypothesis. Addison, notwithstanding, had the address to win 
over this formidable ally to the service of her enemy, and his 
success was unparalleled in that species of writing. Lectures de- 
livered on this principle, may be deemed an improvement, a 
more effectual enforcement of the same ideas than if they were 
found in the dead pages of a volume. From the preceding ob- 
servations, we trust it is made evident, that oratory of this class 
occupies a station in dignity below the pulpit, and above the 
bar or the stage. We have hitherto considered this avocation 
as it regards the morals of mankind, but it aspires also to a 


more extended utility. It has always been found difficult to 
discipline the literary taste of young men. Their appetites are 


so greedy and rapacious after novelty, that any uncouth combi- 
nation of images, however bombastic, seldom fails to fascinate 
and attract. A mind that is thus suffered to run wild in the field 
of cultivation, is constantly in jeopardy. Young men cannot 
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stop to notice these nice and delicate analogies which may be 
called the links that bind the natural and moral universe to- 
gether. They delight in a fancy that runs mad after monsters, 
and in the end irrecoverably lose those fine perceptions that. 
trace out the invisible links of beautiful analogy. We will 
illustrate this by an instance which Mr. Gerrald, in his defence 
before the Scottish court, pilfered from Gibbon: “ Men may 
perish, (said the orator), but truth is eternal. The rude winds of 
tyranny may blow from every quarter; but freedom is that hardy 
flant that will survive the tempest and strike an everlasting 
root into the most unfavourable soil.” This is acknowledged 
on all hands to be resplendently beautiful; but the admiration 
of a young and undisciplined mind would extend no farther than 
the uncouth combination of a plant flourishing on a mountain of 
ice. The concealed and exquisite beauty of the passage is 
this—it is a plant of sueh extraordinary nature that it requires 
no external assistance; craves no aid from the sun, or showers, 
or from the soil in which itis planted; nay, the rude blasts of 
heaven may dishevel its leaves, but the root possesses in 
itself an independent principle of vitality, which at that very 
moment strikes deep and everlasting. Nothing is more de- 
structive to the acquisition of this habit than forced and un- 
natural combinations, and it is an evil to which youth are pe- 
culiarly prone. Multiplicity of reading only serves to enlarge 
it, as it furnishes more materials for such strange combina- 
tion. Recitations of striking and beautiful passages from au- 
thors of standard merit, which are component parts of Mr. 
Ogilvie’s pursuit, recall and reclaum the erring fancies of youth. 
They are astonished to find passages repeated with such energy 
and pathos, which they have read a thousand times before with- 
out profit. They find in them none of that dazzling nonsense 
by which they had formerly been deluded, and are at an utter 
loss to account for the strength of their own sensations. This 
disparity between their sensations when they have read and 
hear the same passages, puts them on the track of still further 
research. While they are thus exploring the magnet, they find 
it to lie in those very parts which they had been heretofore un- 
accustomed to admire. A change now operates as by, enchant- 
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ment. We will here indulge ourselves in a remark, that con- 
gruity and propriety of taste, do much to inspire congruity and 
propriety of conduct. The harmony which we so much admire 
when the painter distributes his lights and shadows, is a compo- 
nent part of that moral sense of propriety that influences human, 
actions, Hence it happens that true critics, notwithstanding 
they may be oftentimes the slaves, and sometimes the martyrs 
of their passions, censure more severely than others, the same 
follies and vices. We are often astonished at the contradiction 
manifested between their words and their actions. So strong 
is this inconsistency, that we are almost led to imagine the 
perpetrators hypocrites; but the charge is unfounded. Their 
minds are chastened and severely correct; they examine an 
action with the same critical sagacity that they would a painting 
or poetical performance. Nevertheless, when the hour of 
temptation arrives, they fall the victims. We may then form 
some conception of the pains and penalties they suffer, when 
they offend against a moral sense, which when exercised, we 
know to be so luminous and so chaste. If any one is disposed 
to cavil, and to ask what benefit can arise from all this if it does 
net produce an exemption from the influence of temptation, it 
is scarcely worthy of an answer? The benefit is this; such 
habits are strong and powerful, though by no means infallible 
guards against temptation; whatever vice may be committed 
is sure to be followed by deep and pungent repentance. This 
yaust be the case, for they cannot renounce those delicate per- 
ceptions that constitute taste, or in other words, a moral sensc, 
without becoming candidates for Bedlam. On the other hand, 
if those whose minds are so well attempered, full victims to 
temptation at last, what shall be said of those who have the 
same passions to contend with, without the same delicate sense 
of their criminality, or danger from their indulgence? What 
hopes can be cherished of reformation when there is no con- 
viction of offence? This constitutes the union between morality 
and taste. Dr. Johnson exercised the same severity of discipline 
on his own actions that he did on the writings of other men. 
" 


We have been thus diffuse on this subject, because it is part of 
that system in which Mr. Ogilvie is engaged, to fix in the minds 
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of youth the rudiments of taste. The importance of this sub- 
ject is consequently enhanced, when we find that taste is so inti- 
mately connected with morality. Many English writers, and 
especially those of the dramatic class, have been censured with 
equal severity and justice, because they have exhibited portraits 
of vice so warm and alluring, and of virtue so cold and repul- 
sive. The consequences are dangerous, and it is impossible 
to calculate the extent of such mischief. When a drunkard is 
told that he may perpetrate his darling vice, and preserve his 
character and station in life unimpaired, what alternative re- 
mains but to persevere? Society loses the security it would 
otherwise derive for the reformation of the criminal. from his 
apprehension of incurring scorn and contempt. This is further 
made evident, from the extraordinary solicitude such characters 
exhibit to enrol on their list the names of men whose gigantic 
talents seem in a measure to consecrate their vices. How many 
debauchees have been confirmed by the example of Charles 
Fox? Despairing of imitating the high intellectual endowments 
of that gentleman, they become the humble slaves of his vices, 
and console themselves in the belief that they also participate 
with him in the admiration of the public. They have even 
made ideal characters of vice, such as our novels and plays 
abound with, their models. Hence results the necessity of 
giving to morality a more splendid dress, and to strip vice of 
those ornaments which are the birth right of virtue. When we 
see consequences so pernicious, resulting from those subsidiary 
ornaments that fancy has conferred upon vice, we can. but be- 
lieve that this auxiliary in the service of virtue is entitled to 
public patronage and support. We have dwelt longer on this 
point to dissipate those surmises and suspicions which some 
have entertained with regard to the nature and tendency of Mr. 
Ogilvie’s pursuits. That this will be his object, we have all 
the security that the nature of the case can demand in addi- 
tion to the evidence his example has already confirmed. In 
dramatic exhibitions the actor is not responsible for the senti- 
ments he utters, however licentious and profligate; he is the 
mere mouth-piece of the author, who perhaps promulgates his 


poison from the grave. And yet the control of the press, and 
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the censorial aspect of the public, have been deemed ade- 
quate securities against the depravity and the corruption of the 
stage. In the case now before us, sotiety has all this pledge 
that the pursuit will not be abused, combined with the personal 
responsibility of the man. It is almost inconceivable that a 
man who has embarked with such energy in the cause, would 
so abuse public confidence, on which it is exclusively depend- 
ent for success, and by one act immolate his profession and 
his character together. It is a species of voluntary and deli- 
berate suicide, a violent struggle to incur the scorn and con- 
tempt of honest men, for no other purpose, than to defeat the 
object he has in view. The delicate nature of his avocation, 
combined with what is called the novelty of it, rather tends 
to restrict him from the exercise of those privileges usually 
allotted to others, and indulging in a common latitude of re- 
mark, lest he should awaken the apprehension and hostility of 
the suspicious. Public favour is held by a tenure so precarious 
that if once tampered with, it is irrecoverably lost, and our 
apprehension vanishes by the cause that gave it birth. hese 
considerations of themselves, are weighty and powerful; but 
Mr. Ogilvie’s plan is capable, and we understand it to be his 
intention, to give it a still more extended utility. Our universi- 
ties have been miserably deficient in the cultivation of rheto- 
ric. Of many of them it may be said, without the slightest 
trespass on truth, that whatever proficiency is made in rhetoric, 
has been made by the pupils, without the assistance of their. 
masters. It shews to a demonstration the natural propensity 
of our countrymen for eloquence, when under such instructors, 
they are capable of making such improvement. The habit of 
mouthing out poetical passages, with a special disregard to 
propriety of accent, or emphasis, sawing with the hand, or 
elawing as if we wished to scratch the atmosphere with our 
finger nails, are made the cardinal points of rhetoric. Some 
are taught to appear before a large and enlightened audience 
with lemons and limes in their hands, which ever and anon 
they apply totheir lips. This, says their profound and erudite 


mstructors, gives an air of grace and freedom; but a stranger 
## prone to believe that this assurance was drawn from the bot- 
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tom of a punch bowl, more especially as the speaker carries 
such evidence in his hands. Mr. Ogilvie’s proposal extends to 
a reformation of these abuses. Instead of those artificial ges- 
tures and turns of the body, which a common dancing master 
is far more competent to teach than a professor of rheto- 
ric, he waits until the force of the passion, or the. senti- 
ments he utters, is thrown involuntarily into the visage, or the 
limbs. The only mode of acquiring just action is for the 
speaker to make the sentiments he utters his own; to be sensi- 
ble of the meaning, and feel the passions which the writer de- 
lineates; to incorporate (if the expression is admissible) his sub- 
ject with himself, and his gestures with mechanical propriety 
will follow. The same remark applies, and with unabated 
force, to just accent and emphasis. If the speaker is insensi- 
ble of the import of his words, it is impossible with all the in- 
struction he may receive, to give the proper accent and em- 
phasis. The first duty of ateacher of rhetoric, is to make the 
child comprehend the passages he is about to utter, to explain 
its meaning and import, and then to impose that task upon his 
pupil. After this, if he is commanded to recite the passage, 
his preceptor himself will be astonished at the justice and pro- 
priety of the emphasis. Mr. Ogilvie’s plan is a practical com- 
ment on the validity of the preceding remarks. He does 
not teach by cold and formal dogmas, but he illustrates by ex- 
ample. We have a human picture of sentiment, passion and 
action all combined. These obvious truths receive a negative 
illustration from the stage, where some of the actors, from a 
want of capacity to comprehend the passages they utter, mouth 
the sentences; roar and rant, and seem to regret that they are 
not allowed the aid of a speaking trumpet to give truly a tra- 
gic emphasis to their words. A plan like Mr. Ogilvie’s would 
be too circumscribed, if restricted to any particular art or 
science. It is capable of being made subservient to the popu- 
larity of all; to define their respective boundaries; to mark the 
eonnection of each; to illustrate their utility, and to kindle in 
the minds of youth a generous emulation for all. Those who 
are already deeply conversant with the sciences, would derive 
both pleasure and profit from having their advantages detaited 
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and illustrated ina popular way, and in language unmingled 
with technical jargon.. Writers who descant professedly on 
such subjects, by the adoption of a technical dialect, lead the 
community to imagine, that all this is matter inaccessible to 
vulgar minds, and that there is deep mystery entrenched be- 
hind such formidable words. We feel no satisfaction to ad- 
vance the reputation, or popularity of a science, whose essen- 
tial traits we are unable to comprehend on a perusal. Mr. 
Ogilvie’s plan is free from these defects; it proposes to trace 
the broad outlines of the sciences and arts, and then to shew 
how they have improved and adorned human life. How has 
the dry study of mathematics, for instance, been decried! The 
sharp points of a triangle seem to wound the eyes of a student. 
Is it not of importance to inform young and giddy minds, that 
these inhospitable figures, surrounded as they are by letters of 
the alphabet, enable a raariner to plough the trackless ocean in 
safety,to visit every region on the globe, and tomake the products 
of all countries subservient to our comforts, and our wants? Is it 
nothing to survey the heavens like a field, to measure the courses 
and distances of the heavenly bodies, to draw an invisible chain 
millions and millions of miles, and to ascertain with certainty the 
length of every link? Is it nothing to predict with accuracy the 
recurrence of those phenomenz in nature which once so terri- 
fied the nations of the earth, and is now dwindled down to the 
familiar appellation of an eclipse? Is it nothing in a religious 
point of view, when unanswerable arguments have been drawn 
from thence, that every star is replenished with intelligent be- 
ings, and that this globe itself, when viewed at that distance, 
twinkles on the eye with the feeble lustre of a star? And yet 
these multiplied blessings and benefits are all founded on those 
few simple figures that we find in a mathematical treatise. Mr. 
Ogilvie proposes, by familiar lectures, to explain and illustrate 
the practical importance of the respective sciences to man. 
Are we to be met with this grave objection, that our academies 
and universities teach these important lessons, and that of course 
no further intelligence is necessary than what they furnish? 
Mr. Ogilvie does not profess to teach them; he proposes only 
to illustrate their. advantages in a popular manner, and thus to 
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enkindle a love of the sciences. His rapid transitions from 
place to place, enable him to diffuse this intelligence over a 
wide extended surface both natural and intellectual. Eloquence 
of this kind may be, as it has already been, made subservient to 
still more extensive purposes. By blending amusement with in- 











struction, it will,in process of time, convince young men that 
instruction itself is the most delightful and entertaining of all 
amusements. Preceptors are justly liable to reproach for 
having inculcated in youthful minds a doctrine so pernicious as 
this, that study is an irksome task, and that idle relaxations are 
amusements. If amusement was made more to consist in an 
agreeable variety of ideas, ata season when the memory is re- 
ientive, curiosity on the alert, and passions ardent, and confi- 
dence unwavering, it would be difficult to define what profi- 
clency a young student might be capable of making. Mr. 
Ogilvie’s plan holds out to the admiration of youth whatever is 
beautiful in the sciences and arts. He presents to their view, in 
strong sketches, the bright and dazzling points so well calcu- 
lated to inflame ambition, and to stimulate inquiry. He informs 
them of the ultimate nature and tendency of those studies, that 
now appear to them so erabbed and uninviting. Preceptors 
usually rivet down the minds of youth to elementary parts of 
sciences always dry and insipid, without indulging them witha 
view of the distant prospects to cheer and exhilirate their ef- 
forts. Hence arises the early disgust of children to books that 
require severity of study. .Not having this mysterious darkness 
illuminated, they look upon the whole as the favourite resort of 
duil minds and obtuse intellects, and fly for shelter to novels 
and romances, and all that insipid trash that gratifies curiosity, 
and nothing else. The correction and amendment of the 
fashionable follies and vices of the age, forms likewise a part 
of this system. The orator does not content himself as many 
ethers do, with a dry and insipid harangue against the vice of 
gambling, for instance; he marks the slight and almost imper- 
ceptible grades of iniquity; that one temptation prepares the 
mind for the reception of another, until he is surrounded by 
misery and death. Thus the orator condenses in one view the 
life of a gambler; he darkens the shadews as he adyances, until 
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the whole surface is left a funereal blank. And will not such 
dark and melancholy colouring attract the-eyes of youth more 
than if the same ideas were delivered in cold and formal essays? 
The effect of this pursuit, if properly conducted, will be salu- 
tary in another point of view. It may rouse to a competition 
the bar and the pulpit, and be the means of dissipating that 
lang¢our that too often creeps over public discourses; it may be, 
and has been subservient to the purposes of public benevolence; 
it may be, and has been employed in illustrating the utility, 
and enlarging the funds of valuable local institutions; a plan, 
which while it inflames our love of letters, secures at the same 
time the means of its gratification; a plan which renders public 
charity not an adventitious donation, but a permanent and active 
fund, for generations yet unborn. These are the grand outlines 
of Mr. Ogilvie’s project; it never was his ambition, as some 
few have erroneously supposed, to aspire to the character of an 
idle declaimer, to scour the United States from one extremity 
to the other, and to snuff whiffs of panegyric from every petty 
provincial newspaper as he passes: he aspires to a more per- 
manent fame. The theatre of action is grand and capacious; 
it calls into action the noblest faculties of man, and the purest 
sympathies of the heart; and is as replete with dignity, as bene- 
volence. How far Mr. Ogilvie will be enabled to realize his 
sanguine expectations, must be Icft to time and experience to 
discover. It'is a question that is incapable of abstract con- 
sideration, and depends on the talents and industry of Mr. Ogil- 
vie, in conjunction with the patrorage of the public. It may not 
be irrelevant, since we have occupied so much of the reader’s 
time in detailing the nature and objects of Mr. Ogilvie’s pur- 
suits, to turn our attention more immediately to that gentleman 
himself. The style of his composition is elaborate, gorgeous 
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_and dazzling; rigid and impartial criticism would say too re- 


dundant in these qualities. His fancy is severely chaste in the 
construction, but not so severely chaste in the selection and 
<lisposition of his metaphors. When mounted on his courser, 
which we soon discover to be of Pegascan breed, like Virgil’s 
Neptune, “ effundit omnes habenas.” ~ His steed not feeling the 
restraining impulses of the rein, courses at large over a re- 
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gion delightful indeed, but undefined; and then when he pauses, 
pants for breath to. recruit his exhausted agility. It is unneces- 
sary to bring to his classic recollection the fate of Phaeton, when 
he suffered his celestial coursers to disobey the guidance of his 
hand. It is unnecessary to remind him that a steed feeling the re-, 
straining influence of the curb, curvets and bounds more grace- 
fully than when, hurried on by headstrong impetuosity, the reins 
forsake the hand of the rider, and dangle uselessly from the 
neck. Such exuberance is indeed the overflow of genius, and 
always insure delightful pastime; but we are at the same time, 








if we may be allowed the expression, regaled with a wilderness 
of roses. While we follow Mr. Ogilvie in his “currum fer- 
vidis rotis,” we forget the large intellectual field already tra- 
velled over, and no time is allowed us to pause and recollect. 
The situation of the spectator, while rising from such a ban- 
quet, resembles the indistinct perception of a delightful dream, 
where every sense has been bathed in elysian waters, and we 
feel the powerful influence without being capable of investi- 
gating the cause. We are unprepared for such. enjoyment; 
and nothing gives to fancy such a charm as that preparatory 
state; or, to speak more definitely, that gradual swell of elo- 
quence that precedes the burst by which.the mind is kept in 
suspense, until the whole collected mass of sentiment and fan- 
cy breaks and pours. We wish to render this idea conspi- 
cuous to the mind of Mr. Ogilvie, and we will therefore call 
his attention to the following passage from Thomson’s Sea- 
sons. The author poetically describes the precise sen- 
timents that we wish to cite for the consideration of the 
orator. He will observe how the character of Peter gradually 
collects and swells upon our view, until the whole is dis- 
charged in the transcendant poetry of the last line of the para- 
graph. 


“Ye shades of ancient heroes. Ye who toil’d 
Through long successive ages to build up 

A labouring plan of state, behold at once 

The wonder done: behold the matchless prince! 
Who left his native throne, where reign’d till then 
A mighty shadow of unreal power; 
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Who greatly spurn’d the slothful pomp of courts, 
And roaming ev’ry land, in ev’ry port 

His sceptre laid aside, with glorious hand 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool, . 
Gather’d the seeds of trade and useful arts, 

Of civil wisdom and of martial skill, 

Charg’d with the stores of Europe home he goes; 
Then cities rise amid th’ illumin’d waste; 

O’er joyless deserts smiles the rural reign; 

Far distant flood to flood, is secial join’d; 

Th’ astonish’d Euxine hears the Baltic roar.” 


All the preceding matter is merely auxiliary to the last noble 
line, and this is precisely the preparatory state which we should. 
recommend to the orator’s notice, before he gives the full vent to 
the predominant sentiment. After this, there should bea retroces- 
sion, time for our scattered spirits to recover from their surprise, 
to cool and to renounce all anticipation, before the return of so 
powerful an agent. Those who have been spectators of Mr. 
Ogilvie will allow his deficiency in these points, and he well 
knows himself that this is one of those delightful artifices by 
which orators wield as they please the feelings of their audience 

We are led from our knowledge of the man to anticipate splen- 
dour in every word; and this individuality of lustre injures the 
effect of the general illumination. Another crying fault is the 
unsparing habit of quotation. This is the more inexcusable in 
Mr. Ogilvie, because he is surely not chargeable with a penu- 
rious fancy, and has no occasion to borrow when he has such 
ample funds of his own at command. Brilliant passages se- 
lected here and there, and now and then, and gracefully con- 
nected with the body of the discourse, are admissible; but not 
if our eyes discern the threads. Where authors of standard 
merit have avowed the same opinion, we may thus employ a 
portion of their own celebrity in illustration of our hypothesis; 
but this is a license that ought to be sparingly used. It ought 
to be severely restricted to this immediate ebject, and never 
for a moment to extend so far as to countenance an opinion, that 
the brilliancy of the passage was the sole cause of its intro- 
duction. A quotation should bear strongly on the point about 

to be established, and should be ended the momen tthat rela- 
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tionship ceases to exist. We do not call quotation the appro- 
priation of a passage in a different sense from the author; that 
has always a delightful effect, and Mr. Ogilvie will understand 
us, when we cite the beautiful application of Pindar’s eagle, 
whose eye was quenched in dark clouds of slumber, as a pre- 
cedent. Another exuberance that requires correction, is an oc- 
casional departure from the line of easy analogy. Wherever 
a resemblance is pointed out between dissimilar objects, it 
ought to be to censtitute a metaphor critically correct, such as 
we have not discovered before, and such as when discovered, 
we recognize without violence. If he steps a line beyond this, 
we may admire the orator’s ingenuity in accommodating such 
unmaleable substances to his purpose; but it is that sort of ad- 
miration which we feel for the ingenious expounder of a riddle, 
incompatible with the majesty of graver subjects. As examples 
of that easy analogy, and of its violation, we will cite two in- 
stances; the former from the poem of Cowper, and the latter 
from Mr. Ogilvie himself. When the empress of Russia built 
a palace of ice, Cowper remarks, 


—It was a stroke 

Of undesigned severity that glane’d 

(Made by a monarch) on her own estate; 

On human grandeur and the courts of kings. 
"Twas transient in its natur¢e, as in shew 

°T' was durable; as worthless as it seem’d 
Intrinsically precious, to the foot 

Treacherous and false; it smil’d and it was cold.” 





Here every word has an exquisite meaning—now for Mr. 
Ogilvie’s violation of this rule. He endeavours to shew that 
the symbols delineated on a card prognosticate:a gambler’s 
fate. Does he not see that the audience already conceive him 
endeavouring to expound an anagram of his own proposing? 
The orator proceeds to remark, that clubs indicate the strife of 
the gambling tabie, bleeding hearts the unhappiness resulting 
from participating in that vice, and spades the instruments by 
which the graves of those are dug, who fall in such unnatural 
encounters. Mr. Ogilvie would hardly risk his credit on the 


strength of this assertion, that spades were manufactured for 
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no other purpose than the one he has appropriated to their use. 
Another subject of critical reprehension is, that the orator oc- 
casionally discovers too much violence of manner. There is a 
disciplined, restrained and chastised energy indispensibly neces- 
sary to an orator’s success. On this head we will submit to 
his observation an extract from the writings of one of the first 
poets, painters, and critics of the age; we mean Mr. Shee. The 
author speaks of the pencil, but taste, however modelled, has 
the same eternal principle for its basis. ‘ Whatever the eye 
would turn from with aversion and disgust, is unfit for the pen- 
eil, and may be said to succeed the worse for being well repre- 
sented. Nor need the painter fear that an adherence to this 
rule would weaken the effeet of his productions, or restrain 
him in the exercise of the higher powers of his art. It is not 
necessary to wound the feelings in order to awaken them, to 
tear the string in order to make it vibrate with effect. We must 
distinguish between a powerful and a painful sensation, and 
not mistake the inhuman and the horrible, for the affecting and 
sublime. To paint a beautiful female with a sword plunged into 
her breast, and sticking in the ensanguined wound, affords, an 
object as little pathetic, as it is picturesque; it is revolting alike’ 
to sensibility and taste, and, however skilfully executed, can 
produce no other feelings than those of horror and aversion. 
The ancient sculptors in particular (continues the author) were 
scrupulously attentive to this prime law of their art; with 
them every consideration was ‘subordinate to the production of 
beauty and preservation of character. Action was never urged 
to distortion, nor expression aggravated to grimace. One of 
the strongest examples of their excellence is to be found in the 
statue of Laocoon. The most powerful emotions of the soul 
are in this work represented with the least possible sacrifice of 
form, or grace. The most afflicting circumstances are so ju- 





_diciously displayed, that while they excite our sympathy, they 


extort our admiration. Laocoon expresses his sufferings 
strongly, but not ungracefully. His features, though agitated, 
are not deformed, and though every limb is affected by the an- 
guish which he endures, there are no aukward contractions of 
impatient violence, or of vulgar gesticulation.” Having dwelt 
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so long on the style and manner of Mr. Ogilvie, it becomes us, 
in common justice, to give some account of his matter. Here, 
we fear, we shall be still compelled to censure that excursive 
fancy that, in its eagle flights, is borne with such velocity over 
every region of literature and morality, and finds a resting place 
onnone. As every object approximating his main subject kindles 
beneath an eye so vivid as his, he is prone to make too fre- 
quent excursions; and to be detained too long. ‘The consequence 
is, that he produces a collection of unharmonious beauty, and 
we beg leave to recall his attention to his oration on the benefit 
of public ‘libraries, as a remarkable evidence of this. His 
auxiliary illustrations lose their character when contemplated 
in one entire view, and together form one unharmonious and 
incongruous whole. ‘The preeminence of literature is not dis- 
tinctly seen, and surely is not heightened while seated in the 
vicinity of other amusements. These amusements seem so many 
adjuncts, and do not occupy a station secondary and subordi- 
nate. This evil he has already undertaken the correction of, 
and we notice his second oration on duelling, as illustrious 
evidence of his success. It may be further and lastly stated, 
that his arguments are sometimes too finely spun, to catch the 
conviction of an audience, such as his must ever be, indiscrimi- 
nately collected together. He has not only to address the learned 
and intelligent scholar; but likewise the man of plain, homespun, 
common sense, and he would wish to make proselytes of all. 
Perspicuity of language is therefore essential to the completion 
of his design, and those arguments which have a remote affinity 
to the subject, ought by all means to be abandoned. Even 
though all the consequences he predicts, may actually follow 
from the adoption of what he recommends, still they ought not 
to be mentioned unless the traces can be seen by the eyes of all 
the spectators, luminous and distinct. He acquires otherwise, 
the character of a visionary, and is made responsible for the 
weakness of other optics than his own. We are authorised to 
say, that this gentleman is about to suspend his exercises for a 
season, and to retire to seclusion for the purpose of more: sys- 
tematic preparation. We will further add, his fixed determina- 
tion to devete his life and the concentrated energies of a mind, 
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matured by years, and disciplined by experience, to the prose- 
cution of this noble design. Let him reflect in his retirement 
on what we have here advanced; and we have no doubt of his 
acquiescence in our sentiments. To improve, it is not neces- 
sary for him to expand, but to restrain the energy of his ge- 
nius; in one word, we will tell him, that he has only to learn 
the use of the curb to remedy all his defects. Let him reflect 
deeply and solidly on the subject on which he writes; se- 
lect the strong and palpable arguments; give to them 
whatever elegance of disposition, purity of language, and 
splendour of imagination their dignity demands; and we venture 
to prophecy a success correspondent to his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. ‘We have thus spoken an opinion, with that free- 
dom that is due to the sincerity of private friendship. 


REVIEW.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Missionary, an Indian Tale, by Miss Owenson, 3 vols. Lon- 
don. Newyork, reprinted by the Franklin company, 1 vol. 
12mo. fifi. 279. 


Tue happiest of all subjects for tragedy, says lord Kames, 
is where a virtuous man has drawn on himself a great misfor- 
tune by a fault incident to human nature, and therefore venial, 
but which by some singular means is conceived by him to be 
ctiminal. Miss Owenson, in the present novel, has selected 
such a subject. The events of the story of the Missionary, 
grow out of a contest between two inconsistent principles; 4 
contest between erroneous notions of virtue, and passions insepa- 
rable from human nature. That the struggle may be more vio- 
lent, the actors are endowed with a temperament the most in- 
flammable—Feclings impassioned, an imagination bold and un- 
vestrained, an enthusiasm ardent and impetuous. As a curb, 
‘however, to this fiery constitution, they are thrown into situations 
which impose duties hostile to the indulgence of any passion. 
The one is a young and noble Portuguese, who, inflamed by reli- 
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gious studies, and the influence of a Franciscan preceptor, aban- 
doned the honours to which he was entitled by his birth and ta- 
lents, became a monk of the order of St. Francis, and, with a 
holy ardoyr, undertook a mission to propagate christianity among 
the heathens of India The other is a renowned priestess of 
India, by name Luxima. Born in the most eminent cast of her 
country, Luxima, from her childhood, was the affianced bride of 
a young Brahmin of superior rank; “but from the morning she 
received the golden girdle of marriage, she beheld him no 
more.” He had devoted himself toasacred pilgrimage until his 
bride was marriageable; and diced on his return to Cashmire, 
while engaged in performing penance near the source of the 


Ganges. 


The pious Luxima would have ascended the funeral pyre of 


her husband; but the tears of an aged grandsire prevailed on 
her to embrace the alternative, held out toa woman in her situa- 
tion, of becoming a brachmachira, an order of priesthood the most 
venerated, and the professor of which must be at once a widow 
and avestal. This order exacted from Luxima unsullied purity 
of thought and deportment, but rewarded her zeal by the gift of 
prophecy. The ambition of the woman was thus gratified, by a ho- 
mage universaliy paid to her vaticinations: and to lead a life of 
vestal purity was no severe affliction toone “ who believed her- 
self the purest incarnation of the purest spirit; one whose ele- 
vated soul dwelt not on sensible images, but was wholly fixed 
upon a heaven of her own creation.” 

To convert to the faith of the gospel so distinguished a 
priestess, bound as she wasto her religion by prejudice and am- 
bition; by the fears of temporal punishment; and the hopes of 
future reward was an achievement worthy of the genius and in- 
trepidity of the christian Missionary. The conversion of such 
2 prosclite, would be regarded asa miracle by the votaries of 
Brachma; they would abandon the shrines of their ancient gods 
to kneel in a christian temple with such a worshipper, and it 
would powerfully attest the truth of the doctrines he advanced. 

The Missionary embarks on this religious undertaking, and 
yournies to Cashmire, the romantic and luxurious valley of her 
residence. Chance threw the priestess in his way, while she was 
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pouring forth her orisons to the rising sun; but the vestal shun- 
ned him, as though his presence polluted her sanctity. The 
zeal of the Missionary was, however, unabated: he seized a 
more propitious moment, and by gallantly rescuing her favour- 
ite fawn from the fangs of a wolf, he awakened in his favour 
more benevolent regards; which gave him an opportunity to open 
to her the sacred object of his mission. 


“ At Cytherea noyas artes nova pectore versat 
Concilia; ut faciem mutatus et ora Cupido 
Pro dulci Ascanio veniat.”’ 





Love assailed the Missionary under the semblance of reli- 


gion. His intentions were of the holiest kind, but the brilliang Re i 
genius of the infidel, the bewitching simplicity of her demeanor, ‘ 


the magic of her eye and her enthusiasm, so touching and so ac- 
cordant with his own, awakened all the tender emotions of his 
heart, and gave birth to sentiments somewhat inconsistent 
with his monastic yows. In short, the Missionary was in love, 
but did not recognize it to himself; “‘czeco carpiturignk” He 
had mistaken the impulse of passion for the feelings of devotion. 

By the-same process Luxima is brought to the same point. 
The supposed profanation of holding communion witha heathen 
is first vanquished; a high admiration of the talents of the Mis- 
sionary and a perfect reliance on his sanctity is the consequence. 
of communion; ‘one prejudice after another falls; her religion 
yields to his persuasive eloquence;,and love at length captivates 
her whole soul. 

The actors being now completly in love, the Missionary is 
roused to a sense of his real situation; contending emotions, 
passion and honour, religion and love, agitate his bosom: and he 
determined, in the language of Miss Owenson, “ere he debased 
the life which sin had not yet polluted, or broke the vows which 
were revered, even while they were endangered, to fly the 
scenes of his temptation, and cling to the cross for his redemp- 
tion and support.” The events of the catastrophe then follow, 
in very orderly succession. The intercourse of the lovers hig 
been accidentally discovered. Luxima is driven from thes \e 
nours of the priesthood, suffers a forfeiture of cast, with all its 
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attendant miseries. The Missionary, at the outset of his intend- 
ed flight, meets her in this disconsolate condition; and bound by 
love and humanity to alleviate misfortunes, himself had occasion- 
ed, he resolves to fly with her to Goa, and place her in a con- 
vent. They join a caravan travelling to Tatta; in the vicinity of 
which place they are seized by the officers of the Inquisition, and 
hurried to Goa, where the portals of the holy office are closed upon 
them. An auto de fé arrives, the Missionary is led forth to 
expiate at the stake the alledged sins of heresy and breach of - 
monastic vows: the grand-inquisitor is already on the platform, 
the fagots slowly kindle, the martyr walks firmly up to the pile. 
“In this awful interval, while the presiding officers of death 
were preparing to bind their victim, a form scarcely human, dart- 
dng with the. velocity of lightening through the multitude, 
reached the foot of the pile, and stood before it in a grand and 
aspiring attitude; it was Luxima. “ My beloved, I come! she ex- 
claimed; Brahma receive and eternally unite our spirits!’’ She 
sprang upon the pile, the fire caught the light drapery of her 
robe, a dreadful death assailed her. The Missionary rushed 
forward, no force could resist his powerful arm, he snatched the 
victim from a fate he sought not himself to avoid, he held her 
to his heart, the flames of her robe are extinguished in his close 
embrace. The officers of the Inquisition spring forward, the 
Missionary repels their efforts, a dagger is aimed at his heart, 
its point was received in the bosom of the Indian. The fury of 
the surrounding Hindoos is roused: they press onward to the 
rescue of their priestess, and to revenge the cause of their re- 
ligion and their freedom. In the tumult of the fight, the Mis- 
sionary, clasping Luxima in his arms, bore her to a boat; they 
reach a lonesome cavern in the bay, where the priestess reclines 
upon the bosom of the Missionary, and dies with a prayer to 
Brahma 9n her lips: and the apostolic Nuncio of ladia is heard 
of no more. : 

Such is an abstract of the fable; wild, pathetic, absurd, and 
interesting. The point on which it turns, is the game with that 
of Miss Owenson’s first novel. Hilarion, for that is the name 
of the missionary, is only St. Clare with the addition of a cowl. 
The ground, too, selected by Miss Owenson, has already been 
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preoccupied by Lewis in the Monk, to which the Missionary 
bears an obvious resemblance in many points; but falls below 
that celebrated production in vivacity of colouring and fertility of 
invention. Indeed, the poverty of the fable is a capital defect in 
this nove]. There is in it too much of description, and too little 
of action. Hilarion and Luxima are agitated by asea of trou- 
bles, but their troubles instead of impelling them into novel situa~ 
tions, or to extraordinary exertions, presently subside into vain 
resolutions or soberrefiections. It is the invention of adventures 
which displays genius: it is much easier to write sentiment than 
to fashion events. These three volumes are not diversified by a 
dozen incidents; and of these, the majority are crowded into the 
last pages. The other parts are made up of the delineations of 
feeling, and the descriptions of nature:—“ the balmy vale of 
Cashmire,” parching deserts, flowing rivers, odours, blossoms, 
and such other rural commodities as have been the staple of 
the trade in every age. But to Miss Owenson the most fascina- 
ting subject for prolixity is to throw her actors into interesting 
attitudes; and especially when she can get a rising or a descend- 
ing moon to bear upon them to advantage. Take the following 
as an example: 


. He found her wrapt in profound slumber; the moonlight, checkcred by the 
branches of the tree through which it fell, played on her face and bosom; but 
her figure was in deep shade, from its position; and a disciple of her own faith 
would have worshipped her, had he passed, and said, “ ’Tis the messenger of 
heaven, who bears to earth the mandate of Vishnu;” for it is thus the Indian 
Tris is sometimes mystically represented—nothing visible of its beauty but the 
countenance of a youthful seraph. Close to the brow of the innocent slumberer 
lay in many a massy foid a serpent of immense size: his head, crested and high, 
rose erect; his scales of verdant gold glittered to the moonlight, and his eyes 
bright and fierce were fixed on the victim, whose first motion might prove the 
signal of her death. These two objects, so singular in their association, were 
zone conspicuous in the scene, which was elswhere hid in the massive shadows 
ofthe projecting branches. At the sight of this image, so beautiful and so 
terrific, so awfully fine, so grandly dreadful, where loveliness and death, and 
peace and destruction, were so closely blended, the distracted and solitary 
spectator stood aghast!—A chill of horror running through his veins, his joints 
relaxed; his limbs, transfixed and faint, cold and powerless, fearing lest his very 
respiration might accelerate the dreadful fate which thus hung over the sole 
odyect and tie of his existence—breathless, motionless—he wore the perfect 
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semblance of that horrible suspense which fills the awful interval between im- 
pending death and lingering life! Twice he raised his crosier to hurl it at the 
serpent’s head; and twice his arm fell nerveless back, while his shuddering 
heart doubted the certain aim of his trembling hand—and whether, in attempt- 
ing to strike at the vigilant reptile, he might not reach the bosom of his des- 
tined victim; and urge him to her immediate destruction!—But feelings so acute 
were not long to be endured: cold drops fell from his brow, his inflamed eye 
had gazed itself into dimness, increasing agony became madness—and, unable 
to resist the frenzy of his thronging emotions, he raised the pastoral spear and 
had nearly hurled it at the destroyer, when his arm was checked by a sound 
which seemed to come from heaven, breathing hope and life upon his soul; for 
it operated with an immediate and magic influence on the organs of the reptile, 
who suddenly drooped his crested head, and extending wide his circling folds, 
wound his mazy course, in many an indented wave, towards that point where 
some seeming impulse of the “ vocal aid” lured his nature from its prey.” 








In this extract we have an example of Miss Owenson’s love 
for extraordinary occurrences, her elaborate painting of that 
which should form the accidents, the back ground of the picture; 
and what we wish particularly to remark on, a laborious endea- 
vour “to work up a high conception of some object, of which 
after all we can form but an inadequate idea.” ‘The best descri- 
bers, say the critics,are those who communicate ideas which a pain- 
ter or a sculptor can lay hold of. Now we suspect it would puzzle 
Praxitiles himself, from the foregoing description, to furnish a 
statue of the Missionary in that deathful conjuncture; and it 
would afiord exquisite delight to behold the following ideas em- 
bodied upon canvas.—‘ The hue of light which fell upon her 
features was blue and faint; and the air diffused around her 
figure, harmonized with the soft and solemn character of the 
moonlight cave;”” p.95. or “as she disappeared amidst the deep- 
ning gloom, she seemed the eye of her sole spectator, like the 
ray which darts its sunny lustre through the dark vapours ga- 
thered by evening on the brow of night.” p. 59. 

This “much ado about nothing,’ these affected subtleties 
and refinements are in the true Della Cruscan style, and far be- 
low the genius of Miss Owenson. This lady is undoubtedly a 
woman of refined sensibility; she feels with a morbid acuteness; 
but not adverting to the fact, that language was formed by per- 
sons of a grosser organization, by those to whom the finer varie- 
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ties of feeling were unknown, in endeavouring to define these 
varieties, and to describe all the delicate modifications of passion 
and emotion, she has attempted what, from the imperfection of 
language, she can never accomplish. This, we think, is the pre- 
dominating vice in all Miss Owenson’s writings. She is con- 





_tinually grasping at that which is intangible, continually straining 


her eye at something which eludes her vigilance. In this wild 
attempt she distorts our language, clogs it with anomalous words, 
is affected and obscure, and presents herself perpetually to the 
imagination of the reader, in the air and attitude of Wouter Van 
Twiller, “ when he had got an acute idea by the tail.” 

Of the characters of this work, that of the heroine is more 
skilfully drawn than that of the hero. Who but a woman can 
pencil out the distinctive charms of woman? Luxima is one of | 
those “ delightful visions” in the language of Burke, “ just lighted 
upon this orb, which she hardly seems totouch.” Genius beam- 
ing through simplicity, enthusiasm associated with the most 
melting sensibility, heroic disinterestedness, feelings ardent and 
romantic, with the soft attire of feminine delicacy and gentle- 
ness gracefully cast.around them. Such are the virtues of Luxi- 
ma; such excellencies we meet with in real life; they every where 
command our homage and our hearts; and the reader feels him- 
self more in contact with them, than in discourses either upon 
Hindoo mysticism, or the scrupulosity of a monk. We must, 
however, protest against the practice which Miss Owenson 
shares with the rest of her novel-writing sisterhood, of descri- 
hing, at insufferable length, the dress and drapery of her per- 
sonages. Luxima, though formed by nature to win the heart, 
is not allowed to make her appearance without a description of 
her wardrobe, sufficiently minute to do honour to a Parisian 
milliner. 

Hilarion is a singular compound. The character is over- 
charged: and, like all strong painting, it borders upon caricature. 
Miss Owenson has expended much labour in collecting the ele- 
ments, both moral and physical, which go to his composition. But 
this is not all, we are incessantly required to examine his me- 
shanism, and mark how sonsequentially such an action flows 


from early education, and hew beautifully sueh a feeling typifies 
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sucha quality. It is a miserable deficiency of skill which thus 
obliges an author to stand by and explain the adumbrations of his 
portraits, like a herald expounding the bearings of an escutchon; 
“the field white denoteth purity, those lions magnanimity and 
courage, and those stars celestial beauty.’’ This isnot the way 
with an artist: a master marks a character by a few bold strokes, 
and leaves the rest, as in real life, to be developed by actions and 
circumstances. Like nature, the character is rather felt in ef- 
fects, than known in its construction. 

The Missionary, notwithstanding all these faults, will be 
read. Indeed it already has had an extensive circulation. Mixs 
ed up with the defects we have noticed, there occurs a strength 
of thought, a rapidity of style, a force ef colouring, together with 
a nice discrimination of the passions and feelings, but above all 
an ardent and brilliant enthusiasm, which breathes a life into the 
whole work, and like expression in some of the paintings of 
Poussin, which, although badly designed and badly executed, 
redeems them from condemnation, and communicates a charm 
that cannot be adequately described. The general tenor of the 
language is also in better taste than that of Miss Owenson’s for- 
mer publications. There is, indeed, in this, much of tumid phra- 
seology; but there are occasional bursts of fineand spirited writing. 
This reformation is to be ascribed to the salutary chastisement 
she received fromthe Edinburgh reviewers. 

Nothing now remains but to speak of the moral. It has been 
remarked, that there is an intimate alliance between morality and 
taste, and that one cannot be corrupted without a depravation of 
the other. The reverse seems to have been realized in the case 
of Miss Owenson. To display the triumph of passion over re- 
ligion, the subjection of the lower to the bigher powers, is not 
calculated to animate virtue, or to recommend the practice of 
morality. We donot demand that the express aim of a novel 
should be the elucidation of a moral principle. Fictitious narra- 
tives may have other objects. But we do require, that the novel 
containnothing, inamy of its parts, grating tothe moral sensibilities 
ofthe reader. Now, although the principle incuicated in the 
Missionary, “ obsta principiis,”’ be pute and of prime importance, 
“~* ~ . — _ 9 
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yet a moralist, not over rigorous, would condemn portions of 
the work, for a wantonness of colouring, which occasionally ap- 
pears, a christian would condemn it, for the disadvanta- 
geous light in which christianity is exhibited by the side of the 
religion of Brahma; and the pious would condemn it, for such 
expressions as the followine—“ he presented to the fancy and 








the mind, a fine and noble image of that venerated God an incan- 
tation of whose excellence he believed himself to be.” “ His 
sinless life, spotless by any thought or deed of evil,” &e. 

With respect to the surrender of the feelings of the monk to the 
blandishments of a woman, when such a surrender violated his re- 
ceived opinions of virtue and propriety; although we donotapprove 
of the moral effect of such arepresentation, we more willingly at- 
tribute it to the female structure of Miss Owenson’s mind, than 
to her want of virtue. Woman, amiable and timid, strives to 
elude temptation by a dexterous retreat, rather than to vanquish it 
by a bold contest. Of the effects of the tender and domestic pas- 
sions, of undisguised and of unruffied nature, she possesses a 
quick discernment, and the power of accurate déscription. But 
of the rougher aspects of nature, of that lofty and muscular 
resolution, which dashes aside every temptation, and beats down 
every passion which thwarts its ambition or its virtue, she has 
but a faint conception; and what is faintly conceived, will, in all 
cases, be but feebly and imperfectly described. As Miss Owen- 
son, then, had adorned Luxima with every charm, it was beyond 
the-ability of her sex to conceive of a resolution which could 
resist their seductions. If, however, it were necessary that the 
Missionary should bow the knee to beauty, how much purer 
would have been the morality, and how much more agreeable 
the denouement, had the mind of the monk been enlightened 
to the absurdity of celibacy; hostile as it isto human nature, and 


to the principles of christianity—If, renouncing the pernicious 
tenets of their different superstitions, an union had taken place 
between Hilarion and Luxima, founded on real virtue and a 
thorough conviction of their former errors; and if then they had 
devoted their united talents and influence in diffusing the light of 
science, of religion and refinement, over a region, which, notwith- 
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standing the favourable representations of Miss Owenson, we 
know to be obscured by the most deplorable vices, and the 
bloodiest superstition. z 














Promit hic ortus, aperitque lucem 
Phebus, et flamma propriore nudos 
Inficit Indos. 


FR. S. GREEN 


REVIEW.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE ROBBERS. 


Some have contended that the tragedy of the Robbers was 
written to expose the dangerous principle of fatalism, but what- 
ever be its object, we are clearly of opinion that the Deity is not 
a subject proper for theatrical address. Charles is made the 
victim of fraternal treachery, and intrigues; abandoned by his 
father, and cHosen-commander of a band of outlaws and banditti. 
Francis the younger son, having removed this obstacle to his 
aggrandizement, next removes his father and seizes on his inheri- 
tance. In the mean time, Charles relieves his father from a 
dungeon, detects the deep laid conspiracy, and takes revenge 
on Francis, the agent of all his misfortunes. Now prosperity, 


the smiles of his Amelia, and the reconciliation of his father - 


await to reward him; but it seems he is bound by his oath 
never to forsake his banditti, and this we presume is the fatalism 
to which he so often alludes. In despair, he murders Amelia, 
_ and surrenders himself to justice. . What merit there is either 
in the plot or execution of this tragedy, to extort so large a por- 
tion of popular respect, it is beyond our power to imagine. 
The language is replete with all the extravagance of the Ger- 
man school, and the sentiments are an outrage upon nature and 
common sense. Cordially do we concur in the opinion Charles 
expresses of himself: “ Poor fool! O shame; hast thou then pre- 
sumptuously dared to wield Jove’s thunder, and with thy aim- 
less arm, to let the Titan scape, while the poor pigmy suffers? 
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zo slave! ’tis not for thee to wield the sword of the most high. 
Here let me renounce the rash design; let me seek some cavern 
of the earth to hide my shame from the eye of day.’? These 
were sentiments that did honour to his character, and prove how 
just an estimate, we may sometimes form of our own merits. 

The following is a specimen of the German sublime, and we 
have.no doubt that those who admire the sublimity, will com- 
mend likewise the piety of the passage. Charles is now impre- 
cating vengeance on Francis. ‘ Here in the face of Heaven I 
curse him; curse every drop of blood within him! Hear me O 
moon and stars, and thou black canopy of night, that witnesseth 
this horror!—hear my cries!—hear me terrible judge! thrice 
terrible avenger, who reigns above yon pallid orb; and judgment 
coomest and dartest thy fiery bolts through darkness to the head 
of guilt—behold me on my knees—behold me raise this hand 
aloft, and hear my oath! May nature curse me, expel me like 
some horrible abortion from out the circle of her works, if here 
upon this stone, I do not shed that parricide’s blood, till the foul 
yapour from the fountain of his heart rise into ait and dim the 
blessed sun.” The happy conceit of dimming the sun by this 
new discovered species of vapour, is a pledge given, so easily 
performed, that the penalty invoked is no doubt perfectly harm- 
less and inoffensive. The sublimity of this passage is revolved 
by the mill-stone ponderocity of the following one. The father 
says to Francis, “*Go—may God forgive you!—I have forgiven.” 
Charles exclaims, “and may my curse accompany that prayer 
and clog it with a millstone’s weight that it may never reach 
the mercy seat of Heaven.” How wonderfully pathetic is the 
dying speech of Amelia, when murdered by Charles, and with 
how much humanity does he ask her the question! Who but con- 
curs in the robber’s opinion! Thousands of years shall pass 
aud countless seasons rojl ere the bright sun shall witness such 
a deed—was it not sweet my Emily to die thus by thy bride- 
groom’s hand!” Ameliastretching out her hand to him, “oh! most 
sweet!” (dies.) How admirable was the expedient resorted to 
by Charles, to purify the guilt of his fellow robbers and assassins 
by assuming the whole to himself! Taking Switzer by the hand 
he exclaims, “these hands I have imbrued deep in blood—that 
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be mince offence: not thine—here, with this grasp, I take what is 
mine own:—now Switzer thou art here!—Father of heaven here 
{1 restore them—they will be more fervently thine own than 
those who never fell.”” But these passages, abounding in non- 
sense and impiety as they do, are nothing in compdrison to 





others. The following imprecation of Charles on his brother 
Francis, is aspecimen: “O Judge of heaven and earth, hear a 
murderer’s prayer! give him ten thousand lives! may life return 
anew and every dagger’s stroke refresh him for eternaltorments.”’ 

Charles when he is about to pronounce sentence on his brother 


Irancis, utters this pompous blasphemy: “ I stand commission- 
ed here as minister of heaven’s Almighty king, the judge of 


right and wrong, and from your pure mouth’s I shall pronounce a 


goom, which the most pure and upright court on earth will sanc- 


tion and approve.’ What is this but to call that pure and holy 
being, whom christians worship, the God of thieves, murderers 
and assassins. Infamous beyond expression, is the sentiment 
pervading this passage. When the father complains of the fate 
of his son Francis, Charles (seizing his hand and raising it with 
fervour towards heayen) exclaims; “do nut blaspheme, old man; 
blaspheme not him before whose righteous throne I have this 
day prayed with confidence—to day the wicked have approached 
the throne of mercy.” The father continues: “and have they 
there been taught te murder!” Charles incensed replies, “ old 
man, no more! if his divinity thus stirs within the sinner’s heart, 
is it for saints to quench that holy fire! Where could you now 
express contrition, if this day he should baptize for thee a son!”’ 
Old Moor. “ Are sons baptized in blood.”’ Charles. “ What dost 
thou say? Is truth revealed by the tongue of despair? Yes, old 
man; Providence can baptize even with blood.” To reprobate 
murder in the opinion of this profound theologian is to blaspheme 
the Deity. 

Fatalism is said to be the principle the folly of which the 
author of this tragedy labours to expose. Charles is admitted 
to be a thief, a murderer and assassin. Now to overcome the 
streng disgust excited by the disclosure of such qualities, there 
must be some counterpoising properties; he is therefore brave, 
iatrepid and generous; abounding in filial sensibility; kind and 
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compassionate to aromantic excess. We are led to wonder 
how, under any pressure of adverse incident, characters so con- 
trarient can be united in one person. This the author ascribes 
to the influence of fatalism, and represents his hero, as obeying 
what he conceives to be the mandate of heaven. Charles, how- 
ever, when it answers his purpose, does not seem so pertinaci- 
ously attached to fatalism as his defenders contend. While one 
of his comrades is relating his share in a recent adventure, (the 
burning of an infant) he thus speaks. Charles. “ Did you so? 
may that fire burn in thy bosom until eternity grows gray.» Out 
of my sight monster, never be seen'in my troop again.” Here 
the principle of fatalism is abandoned, not on account of the 
attrocity of the deed, but because it was not a bold and brilliant 
exploit. Gray haired eternity is an instance of that German 
energy of expression, which we poor wights gape to compre- 
hend, and denominate execrable nonsense. 

It requires uncommon charity to believe, that it was the ob- 
ject of the author to expose the pernicious nature of fatalism. 
Fatalism appears subordinate to other purposes; it is introduced 
to make the character of Charles consistent and to give an air 
of probability to his actions, and a palliation to his sins. It seems 
a pretext to justify the robberies and murders of Charles, and 
to enable the author to blaspheme his Maker and his Judge. 
The author does, not attempt to destroy fatalism; he attempts 
to reconcile us to it, and the infernal principle inculcated is this, 
that it is impossible to commit any crime whatever, because the 
Deity himself is the agent. 

Charles inherits bravery, generosity, filial love, all the virtues 
that can bespangle human life, is driven from the mansion 
of his father, by the machinations of a younger brother, to ex- 
cite in our minds, a deep and lasting sympathy for his fate. 
He renounces in revenge the face of civilized man, and is 
elected chief of a banditti. Now to render his enormities more 
palitable his murders must be of the bright and dazzling class. 
The minister he murdered at the feet of his prince, amassed a 
fortune by the tears of the widow,—the treasurer general sold 
honours and rewards of merit to the highest bidder—the priest 

' lamented the fall of the inquisition. In addition to our sympa- 
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thy, for Charles excited by his merit and misfortunes;—the 
author has enlisted our abhorrence of the characters despatched 
by his hands;—they were men whose lives were forfeited to jus- 
tice, and Charles does nothing more than justice, when he mur- 
ders; but all this is not sufficient, he must likewise be a fatalist:— 
he must act under the supposed injunction of the Deity also. 
What more could be done, not only to justify, but also to applaud 
every enormity he can possibly commit? He is stimulated to 
vengeance by every motive that heaven and earth can furnish— 
the deeds he has done are approved of by both. Robbery and 
murder, therefore, are not introduced to bring reproach upon 
fatalism; but fatalism is introduced to sanction robbery and 
murder. This is the artifice of the German drama: the most 
abominable of all actions are always done from the best of all 
motives. Let us see in what language this pious, delicate, and 
sentimental Robber will speak of his Creator. “ Who could have 
thought that we (the banditti) were destined to serve as instru- 
men‘s in the Almighty’s hand to minister unto his justice? 
Our fates’ mysterious clew is now unravelling. This day the 
invincible arm of a superior power gives dignity to our vocation. 
Adore that power who honours your vocation! This day as agents 
in his hands he employs you as his angels to execute his stern 
decrees, and pour out the vials of his wrath. Be uncovered, 
fall on the earth and kiss the dust; now rise all hallowed men.” 
Is it not obvious that this appeal is made, not to discredit fatal- 
ism, but to give divine sanction to robbery. After Charles had 








almost run his career of crime, he,thus addresses his Maker. 
‘OQ God who rulest over all, accept my thanks. If this tower 
should be the limit of my course, to which thou hast led me 
through paths of blood and horror; if for that end thou hast de- 
ereed, I should become the chief of these foul raurderers, eternal 
Providence, I bend me to thy will with awe and reverence. Thus 
let it be, and here I terminate the work. His battle over, the 
soldier falls with dignity.”” But it seems that heaven sanctions 
perjury as well as robbery and murder. Charles tells Amelia 
“that much there is to know—much, much to learn, ere this 
poor intellect can scan his nature, who smiles at human oaths, 
and weeps at man’s fond projects.” With such ingenuity is 
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the character of Charles compounded—human laws are repre. 
sented as frail and incapable of punishing the guilty. 

Some latitude is always to be allowed in the indulgence of 
every amusement; but it is not demanding too great a sacrifice, 
that no play should have an immoral tendency. The-obligations 
tmposed both by the laws of our country and our religion, and 
the awfal penalties annexed to the violation of both, are found 
“his 














inadequate securities to prevent the perpetration of vice. 
would lead us to believe, that whatever aid genius could give, 
would be cheerfully given to the support of such salutary pre- 
cepts. Tor our mutual tranquillity and quiet, if not from higher 
motives, we might expect a confederacy amongst men of letters, 
divines and magistrates, for the repression of vice; but it is a 
jamentabie fact that no such confederacy exists. The tragedy 

of which we have been speaking, is a proof, both of the necessity 
of such an union, atid that no such unionexists. The audience, 
by becoming habituated to behold such enormities committed 
by persons of such high virtues, gradually lose their detestation 
of the actions, in the admiration of the characters of such agents 
Pity succeeds to abhorrence, and this disposes us to palliate, it 
not to justify actions, which we before thought admitted of no 


palliation or justification whatever. With our short sighted 
I J 


faculties, the action must always be regarded as decisive evidence 
of motive. Ii this grand cardinal point is once abandoned, there 
is no evidence by which the most atrocious offender can be 
made amenable to justice—there is no common standard by 


vhich the criminality of an action can be measured: in fact both 
virtue and vice are mere arbitrary names, sounds without mean 
ing, and may be Sapa indiscriminately to every deed of our 
lives. The whole system of our jurisprudence, our own private 
estimation of indivi dual, or public character, is founded en 
this criterion of A ath This rule is not infallible, which 
is in fact saying nothing more than that infallibility does not 
apperiain to mortals. Long experience has nevertheless tried 
the integrity of the principle, and the universal assent it has 
received is ibe best comment on its Justice. This has taught 
is that.ihe acuon of robbery, or murder, denominates the agent 


2 robbers or a Murderer: it has taught us that our property in 
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such outrages pass without punishment. Is it too much to 
expect of a public writer, when he handles subjects of this 
nature, that he would contribute all the aid of his talents to en- 
force a principle so indispensable and so just? Yet the author 
of this tragedy acts in professed violation of this maxim, and 
as an evidence of his sincerity, he is constantly invoking the 
propitious regards of his Maker. Suppose that a character like 
Charles had actually existed, and to have perpetrated the enor- 
mities he is represented to have done. Suppose him brought 
before the bar of justice to answer for his deeds, where is the 
law on which we shail found his condemnation? Grant that 
evidence the most plenary and ample is produced of his arts, 
the Court are stopped from pronouncing judgment by argu- 
ments of this kind. However repugnant my actions may seem 
to your statutes, I have obeyed the injunction of a tribunal supe- 
rior to yours; an irresistible and divine impulse led me on, and 
I should have incurred the wrath of heaven had I attempted to 
counteract its influence. It was no choice of mine, but a man- 


date I was compelled to obey. Condemn if you think proper, 


but in so doing, you offend not me, but the Deity whom you 
worship. I therefore stand before you an innocent man, justi- 
fied by my own conscience, and prepared to abide the event of 
your decision. Are we to be told these are the mere ravings of 
insanity? This character is not even pretended by the author, and 
in forming our estimate, we are bound not to superadd a single 
quality which the author himself did not think proper or neces- 
sary in his justification to do. The Court therefore are bound to 
consider him as sane, and if the principles of this author are cor- 
rect, they must make the words of the malefactor, and not the 
actions the criterion of his innocence or of his guilt. Charles 
does discover and that often too, eompunction and remorse. This 
was done by the author for the purpose of soothing our resent- 
ment and to excite compassion for his character. ‘This we con- 
tend, so far from palliating, is an high aggravation of the blas- 
phemy he utters. What! shall the principle be endured for a 
moment, that Charles was urged on by heaven to the perpetra- 
tion of an act that he knew and felt to be a crime? That at the 
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time when his nicer conscience was struggling against it, he felt 
himself moved by a supernatural power, as by a mechanical im- 
pulse, to send his soul to-everlasting perdition? Are we then 
in so many words to understand this writer, that the boundary 
is now destroyed between the author of all good and the author 
of all mischief? Does this writer mean to assert man is more 
wise, more just, and has a clearer perception of good and evil, 
than the being who created him? This I am unwilling to sup- 
pose to have been his sentiments, but they inevitably flow from 
the character he has drawn. The plain fact is, that the author 
shocked at the outline of the character, wished to soften it down 
to our liking. Charles, it is true, must commit abominable 
deeds; but it will undoubtedly palliate abhorrence if he is sen- 
sible of such enormity. What apology is there then left for 
his actions? Fatalism forsooth! a conviction that whatever he 
does the Deity enjoins. We can but congratulate the wonderful 
ingenuity of this author, that he has attempted to rescue the 
character of his hero from reproach at the expense of his Maker! 
And after all, what is this wonderful fatalism by which Charles 
is bound so peremptory and indissoluble? It is contained in the 
magic of the following words. Charles: “ And now by this man’s 
right hand, I swear to be your faithful commander till death. 
Now by my soul I will make acorse cf him who first shews feai 
among you; and when I break my oath, be such my fate from 
you! are you agreed?” “ All—we are all agreed.’ It is evident 
this was the spell; for when he relents and sinks into the arms 
of his Amelia, one of his honourable fraternity thus expresses 
himself: “ Didst thou not lift that hand to heaven and swear— 
swear never to forsake us—never to desert those who had been 
thus true to thee.”’ Charles replies: “ ’tis done—I fain would 
have gone back; but he who rules in heaven has said, no. Look 
not thus mildly on me, Emily, he has noneed of me—Has he not - 
millions of his creatures? He can spare one! I am that one.’’ 
An obligation entered into, to commit robbery and murder 
amongst thieves and outlaws, he is both willing and anxious to 
retract, as his own conscience dictates; but he is it seems, com- 
pelled by heaven to the performance of it, and as a test of his 
fidelity he murders his Amelia. We are inclined shrewdly to 
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suspect that this said Charles, this hero, lover, theologian, rob- 
ber, sentimentalist, thief, murderer, or by whatever name he may 
be called, amidst such a jumble of opposite pfrerfections, never 
studied the common law of England, or the common law of 





morality. It may not be amiss to refresh his memory before he 
heroically delivers himself up to be hanged, and inform him that 
his case is not so absolutely deplorable. If he will only turn to 
the case of Collins and Blantern, tried in the English Court of 
Common Pleas, and reported by jserjeant Wilson, he will find 


ample cause to doubt the extreme sanctity of such an obligation. | 


He mightlikewise have escaped the performance of the condition 
on the principle recognized by Comyns, a high law authority, 


5 vol. page 627, where the lord Chief Baron states, that, “non. 


est factum is a good plea wherever there is a default of capa- 
city.” In fine it is perspicaciously laid down as undoubted law 
in the pages of lord Coke, and other eminent jurists, that illegal 
obligations are not binding in law. Knowledge of this kind, if 
it had been seasonably imparted, if Charles had only consulted 
counsel, as in propriety he ought to have done, would: have saved 
him and Destiny much trouble, his father many tears, and to 
Amelia a husband, who would have given her evidence of affec- 
tion not quite so equivocal as the poniard of an assassin. It is 
true, Charles seems to have an instinctive antipathy to a Court, 
whom he denominates “ poor ministers of earthly justice;” in 


opposition to his heavenly justice, we presume, of which he has— 


been so valiant a defender. This may account for his ignorance 
of the common law, and the indispensable necessity there was 
that this hero must be free in order to be great, and to’ murder 
the unoffending Amelia. 
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POR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TRANSLATION OF TWO ODES FROM ANACREON. 


Let the Theban battles ring 
Echoing from the lyric string; 
And woes that fated Troy befell, 
I my own destruction tell. 

Me no warrior horseman’s dart 
Pierced with unrelenting smart; 
Me no archer’s pliant bow 

Sent to roam the realms below: 
No high surging fractur’d wave 
Op’d for me a watry grave:-— 
But within Aurelia’s eyes, 

Lay an army in disguise:-— 
Since then, to gentle piece adieu: 
From them the fatal arrows flew. 


SEE, the earth imbibes the dew, 
Trees the tipling plan pursue, 
Ocean drinks the balmy gales, 

Sol the briny wave inhales, 

The moon on his bright ray regales. 


Then do not, friends! my choice reprove, 


But fill the bowl] to Mirth and Love. 


THE WAR KING.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sree from the east the monareh comes, 
His purple robes are drenched in gore; 
Loud sound his rage inspiring drums, 
Beat by his subject sons before! 

The trumpets blow their angry breath, 
Bespeaking carnage, blood and death, 
While his infuriate eyes declare 
Destruction, horror and despair! 
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His. way is through a crimson flood, 
His coursers, prancing, all around, 
Dash the red surge, a sea of blood, 
Smokes o’er the surface of the ground! 
Blood covers o’er the chariot wheels, 
And from the foaming horses’ heels 
Spatters the undulated gore, 
Spreads on each side, behind, before! 


Behold, among his sanguine crew, 
Relentless Cruelty appear; 

rom whose dark eye Distress ne’er drew 
A soft, a sympathetic tear! 

His hands like burning fangs are seen, 

And terrible his haggard mien; 

Like scorpion whips his twisted hair 

Plies threat’ning on the trembling air! 


Justice and Mercy, chain’d, he leads, 
Encompassed by the wrathful gang; 
Mourning the War king’s ruthless deeds, 


With hearts surcharg’d with many a pang! 


See the red stripes their bodies bear, 
And hear their groans upon the air; 
Destructive Cruelty, the while, 

Spreads o’er his face a ghastly smile. 


Wild Devastation joins the throng, 
And blasts the face of Nature fair: 
While Lust drags Chastity along, 
In burning passion, by the hair: 
His eyes flash forth a living fire, 
By his salacious, dark desire, 
Kindled, and fed by smiling Hell, 


Where Lust and Devastation dwell. 


Yeafto the matron’s piercing shrieks. 
Unmindful of the daughter’s tears 

Pleasure his fiery eye bespeaks, 

‘Tis music to his ravish’d ears’ 
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And while the mother, raving, wild, 
Clasps to her breast the injured child, 
A frantic laugh his features wear, 
With joy he views their deep despair! 


Now last see haggard Ruin stride, 

O’er all the affrighted east he hastes; 
No dark attendant by his side, 

For he, alone, creation wastes! 
Though last, the direst of the throng, 
To him superior ills belong; 

Where’er he treads, in vain, behind 
We look, a trace of former joy to find! 


Avaunt, thou War king, and thy train, 
Between Columbia’s shores and thee, 
May still the rude Atlantic main 
Tempestuous swell his angry sea! 
Whene’er thy coursers tempt the wave, 
Plunged in a deep irriguous grave,” 
Low may they sink and rise no more, 


To fright our peaceful, independent shore: 
VALERIAN. 


ee ee eee 
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‘Lines written in consequence of hearing of a jeu d’esprit uttered by the late 
Rey. Dr. Wm. Smith at governor Miffin’s table, during a severe thunder 
gust, a few days after the death of Dr. Franklin. 
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WuatT means that flash,—the thunder’s awful roar? 
The blazing sky,—unseen,—unheard, before? 

Sage Smith replies, “ our Franklin is no more, 

The clouds, long subject to his magic chain, 
Exulting now, their liberty regain.” 
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VARIETY. 


In Paris, the majestic edifice, called the School of Surgery, well deserves a 
visit for its architecture, independent of the cabinet of anatomy. The amphi- 
theatre may contain twelve hundred persons. 

The prison, called La Force, is the handsomest in Paris, and the traveller 
ought to place it among the objects of his inspection. The grand gate is alike 
singular and elegant. 

The rage at Paris for enigmas, sides, charades, calembourgs, &c. may be 
mentioned among the symptoms of the decline of wit. 

The French fountains for kitchens are very convenient and even indispen- 
sable, as the water of the Seineis rarely pure, and in a dry summer even nox- 
ious. It affects every stranger, even the French from the provinces with a 
slight disorder which is esteemed salutary. Of sixty public fountains at 
Paris, thirty-eight yield the water of the Seine; ten that of Rougis; five that of 
the Pré St. Gervais; six that of ‘Belleville; and one that of Arcuei]. There are 
only two worth inspection, that of Grenoble, and that of the Innocents. 

A good domestic fountain may be had for a louis d’or, and would be found 
very convenient in detached apartments. It is a large and strong earthen jar, 
about foar feet in height, placed ona wooden pedestal. At the bottom there is 
gravel, to the height of six or eight inches, which should be cleaned once a 
year. The waterman, who receives a penny each journey, fills the fountain 
twice a week; and the water filtered through the gravel, becomes as pure as 
chrystal, and is drawn by a cock at the bottom of the fountain. This simple 
machine is not liable to the numerous accidents and constant wear of our fil- 
tering stones; nor does it require the attention of those with charcoal, recently 
invented at Paris. 

Except select locks for cabinets, the French are miscrable smiths, and the 
jocks are alike brittle and clumsy. The iron, im general, is of a very brittle 
and bad quality; and it is surprising that the able chemists, with which France 
abounds, do not find means to improve this useful metal. 

In the celebrated manufactory of mirrors, in the street Si. Antoine, they are 
only polished and the mercury laid on. The real manufactories are at St. 
Gobin near la Fére, and at Cherbourg on the Boulevard, at the corner of the 
street formerly called that of Louis the great, are immense warehouses, where 
two hundred workmen are daily employed in painting and preparing papers 
for rooms. In the pattems great taste and variety are displayed. 

The National now the Imperial press in Paris has always waintained its 
' reputation of accuracy, the more precious in an age when so few learned prin- 
ters exist. The productions of Didot’s press are superior iw beauty, but offend 
the eye by the sharpness of the type, and are rather the ornaments than the 
useful advantages of a library. -His stereotype editions are by some thought 
inferior to these of Hermann, which are of great neatness and accuracy. 
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As a printer whose productions are at once beautiful, correct, and ‘adapted 
to general use, Crapelet is in the highest estimation, but there are others of 
great merit; and, in general, the noble art, which preserves all the others, has 
not suffered by the revolution. 

The splendid description of those birds, whose colours reflect a metallic 
lustre, is a beautiful monument; but for the copies, of which the text is printed 
in gold, a paper ofa bluish or greenish tinge should have been selected instead 
of the usual cream colour, on which the gold produces but a poor effect. As 
a kindred art, that of book-binding may be mentioned, in which Bozerian bears 
the palm. He is himself not a bad judge of literature, has published an edition 
of Rousseau, and has commonly a small collection of rare and valuable books, 
superbly bound by himself, and ready to be disposed of to opulent purchasers. 

The French work of modetn times, which has acquired the greatest ce- 
lebrity, is the Travels of Anacharsis. As the booksellers of Paris seldom con- 
sult literary men on the merits of a manuscript, the author found no judge of 
his labours, and no booksellers would hazard the publication, until M. de Bure, 
from friendship to an old purchaser of classical books, ventured on the dan- 
gerous undertaking. What was his surprise, when a whole edition was sold 
off in a short time, and all Europe resounded with acclamations. But ten thou- 
sand francs, or little more than four hundred pounds, were still thought 
an adequate reward for the labour of thirty years; so that Barthelemy received 
about fifteen pounds a year from his toil, while a quack doctor might have re- 
ceived fifteen hundred. The Imperial press occupies about four hundred 
workmen, and a number of women who fold and stitch the laws and pamphlets, 
printed here by the order of the government. In cases where great expedition 
is required, a stop is not only put to the impression of all works merely literary, 
but an additional number of workmen is employed labouring by turns night and 
day. The late worthy director considered himself as responsible for the whole 
of this multitucinoys routine of business, and trusting nothing to the inferior 
officers and clerks, totally destroyed his tranquillity; became despondent, and 
throwing himself from an upper window into the court, died ina few hours, 
His successor, M. Marcel, was formerly director of the 


the victim of his zeal. 
To have been in 


French press at Cairo, and is considerably skilled in Arabic. 
Egypt with Bonaparte, is one of the strongest claims to the favour of the French 
Emperor. 

‘The Printing business is chiefly conducted in a long gallery, and there are 
one or to presses of burnished brass, which seems to be of more ostentation 
The fonts of characters are the most numerous in the world, 


than utility. 
The 


having been recently enriched with those of the Propaganda at Rome. 
Greek characters of Garamout, used by the famous printer, Henry Stephens, 
are shown in perfect order, and are actually employed at present. 

In another part of this great building is the agency of laws, whence they 


are despatched to all parts of the empire. The diréctor is M. Dumont, a natu- 
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ralist, a man of letters, and a most amiable character. He has a valuable li- 
brary, and a choice collection of ornithology, his favourite department, though 
he has published useful works on all subjects. 

Towards strangers, the conduct of the Parisian booksellers is too often 
mean and iniquitous. Imperfect volumes are sent instead of the entire ones 
selected; and the charges often swelled in the bill to one third beyond the prices 
agreed on. These are called mistakes; but when the mistakes all run in one 
direction, somewhat of design may be suspected. An Englishman, at Paris, is 
particularly exposed to depredation, from the idea of his careless use of wealth. 
He is even considered as an animal especially created in order to be robbed by 
the French. In the new strains of philosophy, they even moralize upon the 
subject, and pretend that our robbery of the Hindoos authorizes tliem to ro» 
us, If an Englishman of letters should, therefore, have any transaction with a 
Parisian bookseller, he may depend upon being ecorché, as they call it, that is 
of not only to singe his fleece, but his skin. 

It is to be regretted that there is not a special tribunal to judge of disputes 
between foreigners and natives. The magistrates as well as the jury should be 
half strangers, otherwise justice cannot be expected. 

The same short sighted policy may often be observed among other shop- 
keepers, who seem to have no idea of fixing constant customers but merely 
that of momentary pillage. The great advantages of the year are always sa- 
crificed to the trifling depredation of the day. 

The most beautiful sculpture in the palace of the Luxembourg is by Julien, 
a living artist and member of the Institute. This enclianting statue was execu- 
ted for the dairy of Rambouillet, and represents a nymph sitting on * “ock, 
while a goat feeds by her. She is about to bathe, and has one foot in the water, 
when she suddenly hears a noise; her modesty is alarmed and she tries to cover 
her charms. The idea and execution are alike excellent, but the goat does 
not strike as natural, as itis too sharp and thin inthe body. With this defect, 
which is rivalled by the coarse and ugly cupid, and a dolphin, by the side of 
the Venus de Medici, this statue might pass’as a model of the perfection of 
modern art; and I have heard enlightened foreigners of both sexes prefer this 
statue to the renowned Venus, as being of equal beauty, and at the same time 
more interesting and expressive. 





Tuat Bell’s an angel all confess: 
An angel I agree her: | 
That she’s a devil is prov’d by this, 
She tempts all men who see her. 
No wonder then our hearts we find 
Subdued, do all we can; 
Since Heaven and Hell are both combined 
Against poor mortal man. 
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ORATION ON MASONRY, 


DELIVERED AT 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
AT THE REQUEST OF THE 


RIGHT WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


ON ST. JOHN’S DAY, JUNE 24, 1811, 


BY JAMES MILNOR, ESQUIRE, 


GRAND MASTER. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROCESSION, AND OF THE CEREMONIES 
ATTENDING THE CONSECRATION AND DEDICATION OF 


THE NEW MASONIC HALL. 
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MASONIC CELEBRATION 





















ST. JOHN’S DAY, JUNE 24th, 1844. 


Monpay the 24th June, instant, being the Anniversary of St. 
John the Baptist, was celebrated by the numerous and respecta» 
ble Society of Ancient York Masons of this place, with unpre- 
cedented elegance and splendour. At 8 o’clock in the morning 
the Brethren of all the City Lodges, together with a considera- 
ble number belonging to other Lodges under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, and the Grand Lodges of our 
sister states, (amongst the latter of whom were the Grand Offi- 
eers of New-Jersey and Maryland) assembled at the Old College 
in Fourth-street, where a Procession was formed, which proceed- 
ed to St. John’s Church in Race-street, in the following order: 


TWO TRUMPETS. 


Tyler with drawn sword, 
Industry Lodge, No. 131, in the following order, viz 
Masters of Ceremonies, with drawn swords, 
Entered Apprentices, two and two, 
Fellow Crafts, two and two, 
Master Masons, two and two, 
Past Masters, two and two, 
Deacons with their wands, blue tipt with white, 
Secretary and Treasurer, . 
Wardens of the Lodge, bearing their columns, 
Master of the Lodge, carrying his mallet. 


A. 
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On the flank of the Lodge, one of the members of the Lodge, 
acting as marshal of his own Lodge in the Procession, and 
bearing a blue wand tipt with silver. 

Phenix Lodge, No. 150, in the same order. 

Temple Lodge, No. 128, in the same order. 

Philanthropy Lodge, No. 127, in the same order. 

Rising Star Lodge, No. 126, in the same order. 

Herman’s Lodge, No. 125, (a German Lodge) in the same order 
Union Lodge, No. 121, in the same order. 

St. John’s Lodge, No. 115, in the same order. 

Solomon’s Lodge, No. 114, in the same order. 

Columbia Lodge, No. 91, in the same order. 

Lodge Aménité, No. 73, (a French Lodge) in the same order 
Philadelphia Lodge, No. 72, in the same order. 

Orange Lodge, No. 71, in the same order. 

Concordia Lodge, No. 67, in the same order. 

Washington Lodge, No. 59, in the same order. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 52, in the same order. 

Lodge No. 51, in the same order. 

Ladge No. 19, in the same order. 

Lodge No. 9, in the same order. 

Ladge No. 3, in the same order. 


Lodge No. 2, in the same order. 
The above are the Lodges held in the City; Lodges from the 


country joined in the Procession, according to juniority. 
After the senior Lodge, the Brethren, not united by membership 
to any Lodge, and also the Brethren, members of Lodges 
under other jurisdictions, two and two. 
Music, composed of two military bands. 


Grand Lodge in the following order, viz, 


Grand Tyler, with drawn Sword, 

Members of the building Committee, carrying the key of the 
New Hall, 

Banner of Free Mason’s arms, borne by a Past Master, 

Twelve Past Masters, two and two, bearing white wands, 

Architect, carrying the square, level, and plumb rule, with the 
book of Architecture, 
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Trustees of the Masonic Loan, two and two, 

Four Past Masters, carrying the Lodge covered with white Satin, 

Two Past Masters, carrying golden pitchers, containing oil and 
wine, 

A past Master, carrying a golden cornucopiz, containing corn, 

The Third Light, borne by a Past Master, 

Past Grand Wardens, , 

The Second Light, borne by a Past Master, 

Past Deputy Grand Masters, 

The First Light, borne by a Past Master, 

Past Grand Masters, 

A Past Master, carrying the Holy Bible, square and compass, on 

_acrimson velvet cushion, supported by two Past Masters, 

Grand Chaplains, 

Deputy Grand Secretary, carrying the Book of Minutes, 

Grand Secretary, carrying the bag and book of constitutions, and 
Grand Treasurer carrying his Staff, 

Grand Wardens, bearing their columns, 

Grand Officers of our sister Grand Lodges, 

Deputy Grand Master, 

Grand Sword Bearer, carrying the Sword of state, and Past 
Master carrying the golden mallet, 

GRAND MASTER, 

Two Grand Deacons with wands, silvered, and tipt with gold, 

Grand Pursuivant, with drawn Sword, 

Two Marshals, on Horseback, on the Flanks of the Procession, 
superintended the Marshals of the subordinate Lodges and 
the whole line of the Procession, carrying Blue Truncheons, 
tipt with gold. | 
The front of the procession having arrived at the church, the 

Brethren halted, faced inwards and opened their ranks. The 

Grand Lodge with the R. W. Grand Master at their head, moved 

forward through the ranks, the Brethren uncovered as the Grand 

Lodge passed them, closed their ranks from the rear, and fol« 

lowed the Grand Lodge into the Church, where an Oration, 

adapted to the occasion, was delivered by the R. W. Grand Mas- 
ter, accompanied with Prayers, Thanksgiving and Solemn Music > 
in the following order, te wit: 
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On the entrance of the Procession, VotunTary on the organ, 
by Brother R. Taylor. 


GRAND CHORUS, 


Written by Brother John Nesbit, P. M. of Lodge No. 126, 
composed by Brother R. Taylor. 


SUNG BY THE CHOIR. 


Raise, raise the choral strain, 
To hail the noble train, 
Of ‘Masons bright; 
Lo! where the social band! 
Honoured with high command, 
Still firm in Wisdom stand, 
Hail Chiefs of Light! 


PRAYER, 


By the reverend Brother George Richards, Grand Chaplain. 


MASONIC HYMN, 
Composed by Brother R. Taylor.. 


SUNG BY THE CHOIR. 


Supreme Grand Master! most sublime! 
High thron’d in glory’s radiant clime; 
Behold thy sons on bended knee, 
Conven’d, O God! to warship Thee! 


And as ’tis Thine, with dpen ear, 

The suppliant voice of Prayer to hear, 
Grant thou, O Lord! this one request, 
Let Masons be, in blessing, blest. 


O give the Craft, from pole to pole, 
The feeling heart, the pitying soul, 
The gen’rous breast, the lib’ral hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and Mercy’s band. 








With Charity that pours around, 

The wine and oil; on Mis’ry’s wound; 

And heals the Widow’s, Orphan’s heart, ‘ 
Deep pierce’d by Sorrow’s venom’d dart. 


Then to thy throne, the Craft shall raise 
One deathless song of grateful praise; 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 

To hymn the pow’r of Love divine. 


maaan 2 i Ss ae i 


That Love supreme, thy Love, O God! 
Which Heav’n itself shall pour abroad; 
Till Light, Life, Peace, adorn the vale, 
And Angels, men, pronounce-all hail! 


--_—-—e_ 
TS 


ORATION ON MASONRY, 
By Brother James Milnor, Esq. R. W. Grand Master 


MASONIC HYMN, 


Written by brother Joseph Clay, P. M. No. 3, composed by 
Brother Carr, sung by Brother Nesbit. 


CHORUS BY THE CHOIR. 


Before revolving years began, 
The whole Creation’s glorious plan, 
Almighty wisdom laid; 
But, till the appointed time should pass, 
A void, deform’d, chaotic mass, 
The Universe was made, 


Nor yet had dawn’d the sacred light, 
But o’er the world, primeval night 
Held undivided sway: 
“ Let there be light,” the ALMIGHTY ol 
As the first beam through Chaos broke, 
He bless’d the heavenly ray. 


Then starting from Confusion’s bed, 
Young Order heav’d his beauteous head, 
And the first Day-Spring hail’d: 
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*fwas then the rosy Hours were born, 
That blushing, led the orient Morn, 
And Nature’s face unveil’d. 


Then, first, the teeming Earth appear’d; 
Then, first, the heavenly Vault was rear’d, 
And fill’d with Glory’s blaze; 
On high the Ruling Lights were hung, 
While Angel to Archangel sung, 
The ALMIGHTY MASTER’s praise. 


His Wisdom saw that all was good; 
Beauty with Strength united stood, 
In Harmony combin‘d. 
The gloomy reign of Night was o’er, — 
Hoarse Discord’s voice was heard no more, 
Disorder stood confin’d. 


*T was thus, the Human Race remain’d 

In hopeless bonds, by Passion chain’d, 
To Ignorance and. Guilt; 

Till, after many a rolling age, 

When the Wise Kino, and Tyrran SAGE, 
The Hoty Temp ce built. 


Then intellectual darkness ceas’>d— 
Majestic, in the kindling East, 

The Sun of Masons shone; 
Thence to the West the Light he shed; 
To us the bright effulgence spread, 

To Masons only known. 


Tuov, who did’st into being call, 

Yon rolling orbs, this earthly ball, 
Thou bad’st Tuy LiGHT to shine: 

For Tu1s—for aux thy mercies LORD! 

But chiefly for thy Hoty Worp, 
Eternal praise be thine. 


PRAYER, 
By the Rey. Brother Doctor William Rogers, Grand Chaplain. 
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133d PSALM, BY THE CHOIR. 


1. Lo, what an entertaining sight 
Are brethren that agree; 
Brethren, whose cheerful hearts unite 
In bands of piety! 


° 


3. ’Tis like the oil, divinely sweet, 
On Aaron’s rev’rend head; 

The trickling drops perfum’d his feet, 
And o'er his garments spread. 


4. Tis pleasant as the morning dews 
That fall on Zion’s hill, 
Where God his mildest glory shews, 
And makes his grace distil. 


BENEDICTION, 


By the Rev. Brother Dr. Rogers. 


The Society were honoured with the attendance at the Church 
of the Honourable Judges of the several Courts, the Attorney 
General of the State, the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of 
the city, the Reverend Clergy of various denominations, and 
the Directors of the Academy of the Fine Arts, together with 
many other respectable characters, and a brilliant assemblage 
of Ladies. 

After the services were concluded, the procession was again 
taken up in the same order, and proceeded froin the Church, 
along the South side of Race to Fourth-street, along the East 
side of Fourth to Arch-street, along the South side of Arch, 
to Third-street, along the East side of Third to Chesnut-street, 
and along the South side of Chesnut-street to the New Hall. 
The front of the procession having arrived at the New Hall, the 
Brethren halted, faced inwards and opened their ranks as before. 
The members of the Building Committee, carrying the Key, 
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moved on to the front door of the New Hail, unlocked and 
opened the same on the approach of the R. W. Grand Master. 
The R. W. Grand Master, preceded by the Grand Banner Bearer, 
Grand Pursuivant, and Grand Deacons, followed in the first place 
by the Grand Lodge, in the second place by all the Masters of 
the Lodges (who left their Lodges as the Grand Lodge passed by 
them, and fell in immediately after'the Grand Lodge according 
to seniority,) and in the third place, by the remainder of the 
procession, closing from the rear, thereupon entered the New 
Hall, in ancient and solemn form. ; 

On the Grand Master’s reaching Solomon’s Chair, the offi- 
cers and members took their seats. The Lodge was then placed 
in the centre of the Hall, and the three lights, with the Golden 
Cornucopiz, and Pitchers, containing Wine and Oil, were placed 
thereon. The Bible, Square, and Compasses, on a crimson 
velvet cushion, were placed on the Grand Master’s Pedestal, and 
the Grand Lodge was tyled. 

The Lodge was then uncovered, and Grand Lodge opened in 
ample form, when an impressive prayer was offered up by the 
Rev. Brother William Rogers, D. D. one of the Grand Chap- 
lains. 

The Grand Secretary intimated to the R. W. Grand Master, 
the architect’s desire to return the implements entrusted to his 
care in the erecting of the Hall; whereupon Brother Darrah, the 
architect, addressed the Grand Master, who expressed his high 
satisfaction at the completion of the Hall, and commanded the 
Grand Wardens to receive back the implements, which was 
complied with, and they were laid on the Lodge. 

The Grand Secretary then informed the Grand Master, that 
it was the desire of the Brethren, to have the Hall Dedicated 
to the Granp ARCHITECT OF THE UNIVERSE and to Masonrr. 
The Grand Master thereupon commanded his Grand Officers, 
and requested the favour of the R. W. Grand Masters of the 
R. W. Grand Lodges of New-Jersey, and Maryland, and of his 
Venerable Predecessors the R. W. Past Grand Masters of 
Pennsylvania to assist in that solemn ceremony. 











il 


A DEDICATION PRAYER, 


Was then offered up by the Rev. Brother George Richards, 
D. D. one of the Grand Chaplains. 

The Grand Officers then made a procession round the Lodge 
three different times, at the end of which the Grand Master 
strewing Corn over the Lodge, declared in solemn form, the 
Hall dedicated TO THE GRAND ARCHITECT OF THE 
UNIVERSE, and to Masonry, which being proclaimed by the 
Grand Secretary, the Grand Honours were given. The Grand 
Officers again made a procession round the Lodge three dif- 
ferent times, at the end of which the Grand Master pouring 
Wve over the Lodge, declared in solemn form, the Hall dedica- 
ted TO VIRTUE AND SCIENCE, which being proclaimed by 
the Grand Secretary, the Grand Honours were given as before. 
The Grand Officers again made a procession round the Lodge 
three different times, at the end of which the Grand Master 
pouring Ort on the Lodge in solemn form, declared the Hall 
dedicated TO UNIVERSAL CHARITY AND BENEVO- 
LENCE, which being proclaimed by the Grand Secretary, the 
Grand Honours were given as before. 


A CONSECRATION PRAYER, 


Was then offered up by the Rev. Brother Richards, and the 
Grand Master returned to Solomon’s Chair. 

The Thanks of the Grand Lodge were unanimously voted 
to the Building Committee, for their care and attention in super- 
intending the erection of the Hall:—to the R. W.the Grand 
Officers of the Grand Lodges of New-Jersey,and Maryland, 
for their assistance in the ceremonies of the day:—to the Com+ 
mittee of arrangement, and the Committee which attended at the 
Church, for the services by them rendered:—to the Trustees of 
St. John’s Church for the use of their Church obligingly granted 
to the Grand Lodge:—to the Ladies and Gentlemen composing 
the Choir, and to all who assisted in the vocal and instrumental 
performances at Church:--and also, to the Gentlemen compo- 
3 
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sing the Musical Bands, attached to Captains Fotterall’s and 
Rush’s Companies for the services by them gratuitously rendered. 

The Grand Lodge was then closed, and the Brethren repaired 
to the various places of refreshment previously arranged. 

The Grand Lodge with the Grand Officers of New-Jersey 
and Maryland, a number of other respectable visitors, and about 
two hundred of the Brethren sat down at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, to a banquet provided in the New Hall, and at half- 
past eight o’clock in the evening, the company separated in the 
utmost harmony and good order. 

The impressive solemnities of the day were interrupted 
by no unpleasant occurrence. As large aconcourse of spec- 
tators as were ever assembled on a public occasion, conducted 
themselves with the greatest propriety and decorum, and the 
display made by the Craft (about eight hundred in number) 
far excelled in beauty and order, any former exhibition of 
a similar kind. 


























ORATION. 


Tue connexion of the institution of Free Masonry 
with the mechanic arts, and more particularly with that 
of architecture, has frequently occasioned the agency 
of its members to be solicited, in the conduct of cere- 
monials used at the commencement and completion of 
public structures. In Europe, much of the pomp and 
solemnity exhibited on such occasions, has been deri- 
ved from this society, which has always manifested a 
becoming promptitude and zeal, as well in the encou- 
ragement of works'‘of art calculatedyto embellish the 
places of their erection, as of the scientific, moral, re- 
ligious or beneficent ‘objects of the institutions, to 
which they appertain. 

The solemn dedication of their own lodges, it has 
ymmemorially been the usage of masons, to accompany 
with the most impressive evidences of the serious and 
instructive nature of their institution. Public exhi- 
bitions of the badges and implements of their order, 
neither are, nor ought to be eagerly sought; but it has 
been conceived due to the interesting event of a suc- 
cessful completion of a great and arduous undertaking, 
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that none of the accustomed rites of our ancient and 
honourable society should on this occasion be neglected. 

The determination of the Grand Lodge has been 
followed by one painful circumstance to him, who has 
now the honour of addressing this respectable and 
crowded audience. He has been constrained by his 
oficial station and the solicitations of the brethren, to 
assume a duty of a novel and embarrassing nature, 
from which, had obedience and respect permitted, he 
would gladly have retired. On the united mdulgence 
of his brethren and his fellow citizens he depends, for 
afavourable reception of a few unadorned reflections, 
and imperfect elucidations, of the antiquity, nature, 
and design of the oldest institution at this time exist- 
ing in the known world, followed by a few counsels to 
our members, arising out of the subject, and the au- 
spicious solemnities of the day. 

On the point of our antiquity, there is no division 
of sentiment, either amongst the members of our fra- 
‘ternity, or others who/have been at the pains of investi- 
gating the subject. Some, however, would carry back 
our annals not only to the remote ages of the world, 
but to the origin of the world itself; in which respect 
they are only so far incorrect, as to claim for the cere- 
monials of the masonic system, an antiquity which be- 
longs more certainly to the principles on which it is 
founded. | 

Those principles have their unquestioned source in 
the pure and immaculate mind of the Almighty Archi- 
tect; and his beneficence to the human race in their im- 
plantation in the mind of man, is forever ‘a subject of 
humble gratitude in the mind of every faithful Mason. 
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To this divine fountain of light and knowledge, were the 
first framers of our inestimable order indebted, for the 
means of so settling its foundations, and raising its good- 
ly superstructure, as to render it impregnable to every 
attack hostile or insidious, that has ever been aimed at 
its existence. While, however, we do not claim for the 
order, in a form similar to what we see it now assume, 
a birth coeval with creation; yet its rudiments are to 
be found in the earliest efforts of mankind in the art 
of building, and more particularly in some of those 
stupendous monuments of art, which sacred history 
informs us occupied the industry of man in the first 
ages of the world. Operative masonry preceded that 
which we term spiritual, or sometimes, though incor- 
rectly, speculative. _ Associations in the labours of a 
handicraft occupation, produced an intimate union of 
its followers in the interests connected with their pur- 
suits in life. These led to an extension of the objects 
of their union, beyond the views of those with whom it 
commenced. ‘The narrow limits of a contracted pro- 
fessional intercourse were soon disregarded. Mem- 
bers of the other mechanical branches of human in- 
dustry were admitted into fellowship, the ties of mu- 
tual friendship were strengthened, and the general 
interests of architecture and the other useful arts were 
advanced by a combination of all the talents and exer- 
tions of their numerous professors. A yet more liberal 
extension of the benefits of this social fraternity at 
length succeeded. The institution no longer excluded 
from its meetings, the votaries of science, the teachers 
of religion, the cultivators of philosophy. Under the 
disposing hand! of Providence, a measure, at first of 
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apparently the most confined tendency, eventuated in 
the establishment of a confederacy of the wise and 
good of all nations; engaged them in the most lauda- 
ble objects of emulation, without distinction of sect or 
name; and gave promise of a duration to this work as 
permanent as the globe itself. 

I do not contemplate a profound investigation of 
the various circumstances attending the formation and 
progress of this magnificent plan. Many of them, like 
other remote historical transactions, lie buried in the 
gloom of obscurity; some are illumined by a doubt-: 
ful light; and others can only be commented upon with- 
in the hallowed walls of the lodge itself. One fact, 
however, is handed down to us by evidence which we 
deem indisputable. It is our well grounded boast, that 
although Masonry did not originate with, yet is it 
indebted to Solomon, the wisest of men, for some of 
its most essential embellishments, and characteristic 
securities against decay. 

From the days in which he was engaged, in com- 
plying with the high behests of Almighty wisdom, by 
the erection of a sublime temple, to the glory of the 
King of Universal Nature, exhibiting a display of un- 
rivalled taste and skill in architectural grandeur and 
magnificence, a faithful tradition has transmitted to us 
imperishable memorials of his assiduity in the promo- 
tion of the royal art. ‘Through a long line of distin- 
guished professors, the utmost reverence has been 
maintained for this dignified and renowned Grand 
Master, whose superior wisdom, as evinced by the 
sacred records, is with us still further established, by 
the permanent advantages secured by him to the inde- 
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structible fabric of the Lodge. His temple, the product 
of so much wisdom and labour, has in the fulfilment 
of divine volition fallen into ruins. Reared a second 
time, it has long since been overtaken by destruction; 
but the Temple of Masonry still endures. It has with- 
stood the waste of ages, and continues to look without 
the indulgence of a single fear for its own safety, at the 
gradual decline, or more rapid overthrow, of the various 
other monuments of man’s wisdom and industry, from 
time to time laid prostrate around it. 

Shall we be considered as vainglorious, when we 
msist, that strong antidotes against the fell destroyer, to 
which other associations have fallen victims, are possess- 
ed by the votaries of this august edifice, or will we be 
accused of presumption, in considering it as singularly 
protected by the guardianship of that Omniscient Pro- 
vidence, without whose divine permission not even a 
sparrow falls. 

It would be a matter of interest and amusement, to 
deduce the history of Masonry from the times already 
spoken of, through a succession of after ages; to point 
out its extensive ramifications through the different 
parts of the civilized world; to exhibit the manner in 
which its useful purposes have been accomplished un- 
der all the disparities and contentions of nations, sects 
and parties; to evince its powerful influence at various 
times in softening the passions of men; in assuaging 
the horrors of war; and in rescuing the helpless sons of 
poverty and misfortune, from the miseries of sickness 
and distress. A still more lively feeling of interest and 
pleasure would be created, by confining our view to the 
land of our forefathers, from which our original authority 
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for carrying on the work of the craft was derived, and 
with whom, as an independent body, we continue to 
maintain the most amicable intercourse. 

There we should witness its existence under the 
dominion of a Cesar; its subsequent propagation by 
the celebrated St. Alban, who died a martyr to the 
Christian faith; its zealous protection by the enlight- 
ened Alfred and his grandson Athelstan; the personal 
superintendence of the craft by king Edwin, by whom 
the first grand constitution at York was framed; its 
subsequent patronage by successive. sovereigns, and 
ardent pursuit by men whose names are an honour to 
the page of history, and whose talents and virtues were 
the boast of the times in which they lived. Would 
time permit to take such a view, we should see, on the 
one hand, the splendours of royalty and nobility en- 
circling the first offices of the institution, while on the 
other, we would perceive their eflulgence dimmed by 
the brighter rays of Genius and Science, emitted by 
a Locke and many other shining and distinguished lu- 
minaries, whose corruscations have at various times 
illumined the inner vail of the temple. 

The transition to our own hemisphere would be still 
more exhilirating; because the sentiments of patriot- 
ism would be added to the love of the craft, and our 
feelings, both as citizens and masons, would be grati- 
fied by dwelling on a host of American worthies, whose 
memories are endeared to us, by a recollection of their 
merits in the field and in the cabinet; men who evinced 
a successful union of sublime and undeviating attach- 
ment to the liberties and happiness of their country, 
with a sedulous attention to all the duties arising out of 
their relation to the craft. 
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Averse as is the genius of our order from scenes of 
war and carnage, we should see her accompanying the 
patriot sokKliers of our revolution to the ensanguined 
field of battle. Her gentle accents persuading to 
deeds ef humanity were heard amid the din of 
arms and the clangour of the loud swelling trumpet. 
The leaders of our armies performed the duties of 
the Lodge in the midst of the hurrying engagements of 
the camp. Congenial minds found gratification in the 
exchanges of fraternal confidence. Relief was ever 
ready for a brother’s wants, and even a yielding enemy 
found succour, not forbidden by the laws of war, in a 
recognizing brother’s arms. 

In one of the memorable occurrences of those 
eventful times, the warrant of a British Military Lodge 
fell into the hands of the Americanarmy. ‘The gene- 
rosity of a patriot and a mason instantly restored it, ac- 
companied by a letter of the following import: 

‘When the ambition of monarchs or the jarring 
interests of contending states call forth their subjects to 
war, as masons, we are disarmed of thatresentment, which 
stimulates to undistinguished desolation, and however 
our pclitical sentiments may impel us in the public 
dispute, we are still brethren, and (our professional duty 
apart) ought to promote the happiness, and advance the 
weal of each other. Accept, therefore, at the hands 
of a brother, the constitution of the ‘“‘ Lodge Unity, No. 
18,” held in the seventeenth British regiment, which 
your late misfortunes have put in my power to restore 
to you.” 

Our valued countryman and brother, general Par- 


sons, tarnished none of his laurels by this fraternal and 


gentlemanly action. 
c 
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If, after carrying back our grateful recollections to 
the times just referred to, we had leisure to proceed to 
the enumeration of our eminent American brethren, 
first on the bright roll of Masonic fame would stand 
forth, in majestic preeminence, our glorious WASH- 
INGTON. Ah! lamented brother! for-we dare to greet 
thy memory by that endearing appellation, thou knewest 
how to value the association which thy engaging pre- 
sence so often graced. Dazzled not with the gewgaws 
of titles and distinctions, thy consummate wisdom 
could rightly appreciate the honours of the Lodge. The 
recorded evidences of thy warm attachment to the 
brethren, they will treasure as the jewels of their order; 
the precepts thou hast left them, will remain engraven 
on the tablets of their hearts; and thy sainted memory 
shall live forever, in the bosoms of the faithful and up- 
right. 

The venerable sage, whose philosophic mind held 
converse with the heavenly bodies, while the best af- 
fections of his heart were engaged in the promotion of 
the welfare of mankind, would conspicuously shine as 
one of the great lights of our temple. ‘The illustrious 
FRANKLIN, added to his other merits, an unremitted 
attention to the requirements of masonry, and in the 
exercise of the highest offices of the craft, zealously in- 
culcated its inestimable benefits, 

The bold defender of the liberties of America, the 
brave, the unfortunate WarRreEN, who met his resist- 
less fate at the dawn of his country’s independence, 
was ranked as a distinguished Grand Master of this 
society. The gratitude of his brethren has rescued his 

remains from the obscurity of an unmonumented 
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grave. ‘They have erected to his memory au evidence 
of their love, just to the virtues of his character, and 
honourable to themselves. 

How long shall ic be told, to the disgrace of a great 
and flourishing people, indebted under Ged, in-a great 
degree, for their happiness and prosperity to the un- 
paralleled efforts of our lamented Wasuinc Ton, that 
though he sacrificed domestic comfort and. tranquillity 
and all his best enjoyments, to acquire for them free- 
dom and independence, with listless indifference, they 
can let his dear remains moulder in the private tomb 
of his family, without one solitary public evidence of a 
nation’s gratitude and love! 

Pardon this digression my friends. This is no 
place, nor is it my proud aim to wake a slumber- 
ing people’s ear by my accusing voice; but I have 
aright to say to you, my brethren of the fraternity, 
to whom he was so affectionately allied, that although 
you may not be able to raise imposing columns, and 
soaring monumental trophies, worthy of his exalted 
merits, yet does the sweet and animating hope warm 
this breast, that the example of your eastern brethren, 
will not be disregarded. They have honoured them- 
selves in honouring the manes of the gallant Warren. 
Is the moment far distant, when you shall achieve a 
greater object, in being the earliest to testify your love 
to the man “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” to which we may add, pre- 
eminently first, in the affections of his bereaved 
brethren? 

We have not time to finish the catalogue of deceased 
heroes and patriots, whose names adorn the records of 
































Masonry in our land, nor will we detain you by pointing 
you to the pillars, by whichthe august dome of the 
Masonic edifice is nowsustained throughout the United 
States. Let usemploy a few moments in pursuing our 
cursory review of the nature and design of a society 
which has in so extraordinary a manner, engaged the af- 
fections of many of the wisest and best men in all ages 
of the world. 

I have adverted to the manner in which this society 
first took its rise. It grew out of apparently obvious 
causes. The principle of association is grounded in the 
nature of man. From his origin, solitude has been averse 
from his inclinations and his habits. In the society of 
his fellow man alone, he finds an opportunity for the 
exercise of the best qualities with which he has been 
endowed by his Creator; and he is therefore prompted 
to seek it by motives, that have only yielded in some 
unhappy instances to the bias of misanthropy or the 
errors of superstition. 

Frequently, however, the indulgence of this naturat 
and commendable propensity, has been alloyed by ma- 
ny inconveniences. Mischievous objects in their fra- 
mers, the use of bad means for the attainment of laudable 
ends, the perversion of the original design of their forma- 
tion, contracted principles of exclusion, on the score of 
a want of perfect coincidence with settled creeds and 
opinions, and an illiberal want of regard to the fair and 
honest sentiments of others, have given a short lived 
existence to many an undertaking in spite of every 
boasted attempt at the enlistment of popular feeling in: 
its favour. 
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It is not meant to condemn the union of individuals 
for purposes of a less general kind. Limited as are the 
objects of many of these connexions, they are in them- 
selves useful, and are the links by which the great chain 
of human society is united and maintamed. But Mason- 
ry does not arrogate too much, when she professes to 
combine all the advantages and to avoid many of the 
evils, to which establishments of a more confined nature 
are exposed. Her arms encircle the habitable globe. 
She disdains proselytism, but she opens the portals of 
her sacred asylum, to all who seek admission, with the 
recommendation of a character unspotted by immora- 
lity and vice. Leaving to the great searcher of hearts 
the awful charge of trying the consciences of men, she 
enquires not whether the candidate for-her favours be 
of Paul or Apollos or Cephas. She requires only his 
assent to those great principles of unerring truth, those 
infallible doctrines for the government of life, which are 
written by the finger of God on the heart of man. Let 
not however, this liberal acknowledgment be misunder- 
stood, so as to subject us to mistaken censure and re- 
proach. Imagine not that Christian Masons are insen- 
sible to the blessings of the divine system, which the 
Saviour of Men has propounded, for the exercise of their 
faith, and the regulation of their lives. Their solemn 
rites, the sanctions of their Masonic fidelity, the orisons 
which they unite in addressing to the Supreme Grand 
Master of the Universe, have ail a reference to, and: de- 
pendence upon the inestimabie volumes of revelation, by 
which the precepts of natural religion are so intelligibly 
explained and so awfully enforced. The universality 
of our great scheme embraces the benevolent and good 
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wherever they art found; but greatly must its objects 

be perverted, when in a Christian land, it becomes the : 
encourager of scepticism and infidelity. Such however, 4 
has. been the accusation of a Barruel, and a Robinson. 
Their motives and their learning we can duly appreciate, 

but we solemnly believe, they have cast an imputation 

upon our society, which it does not merit. The evi- 

dences of our belief on this head, we cannot in this place 

fully detail. Sufhce it to observe, that to all Masons, : 
the facts relied on by these writers, arc the best evi- 
dence of the falsehood of the charge. They know that : 
the very forms pursued, as it issaid, in the orgies of those | 
midnight conspirators against the peace of society, no : : 
less than the diabolical views of their association, be- 4 | 
long not to the practice of legitimate masonry, are inca- 

pable of admixture with it. In the too general depra- i 
vation of morals, prevalent throughout the European 


world, which has convulsed it to its centre, that some j 
individuals, honoured with the badges of our order, 
have so far disgraced them as to lend their aid in the j 
work of destruction, is more than probable; that sa- i 
crilegious profanations and perversions of some of our — q 
rites, may by such have been attempted is also possi- 
ble; but that the regularly constituted Lodges of Ma- " 
sons have engaged in these nefarious schemes, will only r 
be believed by the prejudiced and uncandid. l 
The equality recognized in our assemblies, is of a C 
more rational kind than to invite to visionary schemes 0 
for leyelling the distinctions established in society, or e 
depriving those of honors, on whom the community has p 
thought to fit to bestow them. To excel in virtue and a 
in a knowledge of the Royal art, are the recommenda- t3 
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tions, which, without-regard to his condition as to rank 
or property, should alone entitle to the honours of the 
Lodge. But it would be derogatory to the character of 
Masonry, were it for a moment to be considered as de- 
priving any of its members of the respect due to their 
various stations in life. It would indirectly at least, 
infringe upon a settled rule of our order to which the 
preceding observations naturally lead. For next to 
reverence towards the Supreme Being, and respect for 
the religion ef his country, the most early and import- 
ant lesson impressed upon the mind of a mason, is 
- submission to its government and laws. As the con- 
tensions of theological discussion are banished from 
our meetings, so are all the distractions of political strife. 
As men, we cleave to that religious faith, which our 
reason and conscience enjoin. As citizens, we adhere 
to those political principles and pursuits, which our best 
judgments have adopted. The ever varying opinions 
of mankind on these subjects, will never be reconciled. 
Masonry does not attempt it; but she invites her vota- 
ries to the indulgence of mutual candour and forbear- 
ance. She restricts not the independent enjoyment and 
exercise of civil and religious privileges, as-personal 
predilection or our several stations in the community 
require, but she sedulously tyles the doors of her hal- 
lowed sanctuary, against the intrusion of every thing 
calculated to disturb the. unruffied peace and harmony 
of its transactions. The strong wall of partition erect- 
ed by our great Master Builders, between the mild and 
peaceful employments of this abode of charity and love, 
and the discord and contentions which agitate and dis- 
tract the world, has hitherto stood firm and immoyeable. 
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The towers of strength, which surmount its elevated 
height, are our sure defence against external force. 
The truth and honour of virtuous and upright minds, 
are our internal security against all attempts, to over- 
throw or weaken the grand bulwarks of our confidence 
and safety. 

The remarks already made, are sufhcient to show 
the evils, against whose introduction the Lodge is on its 
guard. But many an inquisitive mind has already with- 
in itself, proposed the question. If thus you exclude 
the favourite topics of the day; if the amiable aspect 
of religion is not permitted to be seared among you, 
by vain attempts to make her such, as each one’s fancy 
would desire; if the modes and forms of civil govern- 
ment, and the political conduct of rulers, claim none of 
your attention; if even the allurmg occupation of 
personal scandal be banished from your meetings, how 
do you amuse the passing hour? What are the em- 
ployments that thus fasten on the affections of your 
members, and continue, in prosperous succession, your 
multiplied associations through the world? 

The inquiry cannot be fully answered in this place. 
A mystic veil of secresy enshrouds the Lodge, which 
no effort of man dare attemptto rend. The bond of 
‘our union is sealed with those impressive and irrevoca- 
ble sanctions, whose force no lapse of time, no occurring 
circumstance can ever destroy. The laboured attempts 
of curiosity to gainan unwarrantable knowledge of the 
mysteries of Masonry, have never yet been partially 
successful. An acquaintance with the craft, through 
the proper medium of access, has satisfied many an 
incredulous noviciate, how impracticable is every exer- 
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tion to become possessed of the benefits of the insti- 
tution, in any other way, than that which immemorial 
usage has prescribed. But although the mysterious 
operations of the interior of our temple, are thus con- 
cealed from the uninitiated, we are at liberty to reite- 
rate the declaration, that they involve not the most indi- 
rect infraction of the laws of God, or of our country; 
that they strengthen, not impair, all our obligations and 
duties towards the Supreme Being, our families, the 
community in which we live, and the world of mankind. 

The assurance just advanced produces another in- 
quiry. If our employments be thus innocent, why in- 
vest them with an impenetrable cloud of obscurity and 
concealment? It isour means of security against the 
sure destruction, that has awaited all the other establish- 
ments of man; the most important pledge for the con- 
tinuance of our usefulness. 

Communicated to all, the value of our mysteries 
would be mistakenly appreciated by many, and strange 
as the assertion may seem, it would really diminish, 
while it seemed to enlarge our sphere of practical be- 
nevolence. The commonness of the good, however es- 
timable, would rob it. of its attraction. The force of 
individual motive would be destrayed; and instead of 
those peculiar incentives, that now so powerfully in- 
fluence the feelings of Masons, in favour of each other, 
all would be confounded and lost in the ever fluctuating 
pinions, and fashions, and follies. of the world. The 
universal language by which Brother now recognizes 
Brother, whatever clime may have given him. birth, 
must cease to exist. The privacy of our appeals to the 


humanity of each other, now attended with no prostrar 
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tion of personal fecling or manly sentiment, must also 
vanish, and an invidious crowd must witness alms so- 
licited with timidity, and bestowed with reluctance, as of 
favour, not of right. Our distressed and unfortunate 
brethren, if not irreclaimably vicious, under the pre- 
sent admirable constitutions of our order, have litthe oc- 
casion for the language of solicitation. ‘Their connexion 
with the fraternity entitles to claim, were it necessa- 
ry, what it is our happiness in general to see spontane- 
ously afforded. 

This is an office of the Lodge, that I may speak 
of as its most deliciousemployment. Its exercise is 
the means of greater personal delight, than ali the other 
engagements of the craft combined. 

Oh! Charity! Thou first of Christian graces! How 
resplendent is thy lustre in the bosom of the Lodge! 
Here Ict the faithful suffering brother divulge his mis- 
fortunes and his wrongs. No matter though a frown- 
ing world has crushed him to the dust. No matter 
though unpitying friends have passed him heedless 
by—here shall he find a balsam for his wounds, a cor- 
dial to assuage the sufferings of an agonized mind. 

The godlike offices of Charity amongst Masons 
know not intermission. Within the enclosures of the 
Masonic temple, she is ever present, prompting her obe- 
dient votaries to deeds of kindness and of love. She 
wipes the tears from Sorrow’s weeping eye, restores the 
fading blush of Health to the wo-worn cheek, and 
gives the welcome of Friendship to the wandering child 
of Poverty and Distress. Does she hear the faint whis- 
per of complaint, the distant wailings of misery and 
wo? At her bidding, the messengers of consolation 
and relief fly forth with winged speed. Ah! widowed 
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mourner! Ah! fatherless victim of wretchedness and 
want! you are ready to attest the alacrity and sufficiency 
of the relief afforded by your husband’s—by your 
father’s friends. You bless the hour, which béstowed 
on him the franchise of the Lodge. It was in the days 
of his prosperity; before the billows of adverse for- 
tune were even scen rolling at a distance; ere one cloud 
of icarful apprehension had risen into view. He joined 
the band of brethren, to become the minister of good 
to others. Little did he foresee this unlooked for reverse, 
which has made the bounty he intended to relieve the. 
wants of strangers, the means of rescuing his own in- 
nocent helpless family from the depths of wretchedness 
and despair. If his ascended spirit possesses a know- 
ledge of this world’s doings, how will it exult ina 
view of the grateful services, to whicha recollection of 
his virtues is now Inciting his associates and friends; 
of the peaceful asylum which he has unconsciously pre- 
pared for the loved objects of his heart’s affections! 
The dispensation of relief by this Society, is quali- 
fied by but one restriction, while the sphere of its ex- 
tension is most benevolently enlarged, by disregarding 
several to which common charities are subjected. The 
indiscriminate lavisher of pecuniary grants, 1s often un- 
actuated by generosity of feeling, or the desire of do- 
ing good. He throws away his money, with equal in- 
difference and folly, upon suffering merit or upon the 
worthless and undeserving; because inquiry into the 
justice of the petition, would intrude upon his leisure, 
or the lamentations of misery are unwelcome to his 
ears. His carelessness makes him often the minister of 
vice, the prompter of dissipation, the encourager of the 
profligate in his downward course to ruin and destruc- 
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tion. His motive, if he hasany, will scarcely apologize 
for the crime of adding fuel to the flame which is con- 
suming the wretched slave of intemperance and excess. 
Notso the Lodge. While her rules prescribe a patient 
hearing to the tale of sorrow, she applies a guard against 
the impositions of affected grief. While she anticipates 
with anxious solicitude the complaints of meritorious 
poverty, she refuses to administer to the lusts and pas- 
sions of men. Not meanly fastidious, not unkindly slow 
and dilatory, not anxiously seeking an excuse for with- 
holding the required boon, she, nevertheless, by her regu- 
lar and well known plan of inquiry prevents the treasury 
of the virtuous and good, from being wasted upon the 
idle and the wicked. She thus proposes a new incen- 
tive to the increase of her fund of beneficence by the cer- 
tainty of its being suitably and worthily applied. She 
affords no reason for the dissolute and vile to pursue 
their course, under the degrading expectation, that when 
their resources are exhausted, they may find necessities of 
their own creation, relieved by means laid uponly for the 
pitiable sufferings of the children of misfortune. ‘Thus 
far the restriction of Masonic Charity. 

In other respects, the benefactions of the Lodge are 
extended beyond the usual limit. Pecuniary grants are 
but one means of administering to the wants of the dis- 
tressed. An upholding hand, a friendly word of admo- 
nition, a soothing encouragement of drooping spirits, a 
right direction to dispositions for application and indus- 
try, the formation of plans of useful employment, and 
assisting in their accomplishment, these often prove 
more really useful than largesses of money. Masonry 
:inculcates upon every distributor of her bounties, to be 
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singularly attentive in appropriately dispensing these 
grateful services. Many a delicate and ingenuous mind 
has beenrendered happy by them, that would have revolt- 
ed at the idea of asking or receiving pecuniary bounty. 

Neither do the’ principles of our society, allow the 
corn of nourishment, the wine of refreshment and the 
oil of joy, to be withheld from the sufferings of humani- 
ty wheresoever they exist. ‘They enjoin the most ex- 
pansive benevolence. While they make the anguish of 
a suffering brother and his afflicted family, the especial 
objects of regard, they teach us not to let our attention 
or assistance be denied to the afflictions of our fellow- 
mortals, however unallied to us by the cords of masonic 
attachment. As the man who faithfully fulfils the du. 
ties of a father and a husband, will in general be found 
also to be in other respects a valuable member of the 
community in which he lives, so will the feeling mason 
by the exercise of his benevolent affections in the Lodge, 
go into the discharge of his general duties of generosity 
and humanity towards the rest of mankind, with an 
improved and ameliorated mind. The engagements 
into which he enters, in relation to the practice of the 
ofhices of kindness and beneficence, will be rendered 
still more influential, by the reiterated injunction of pre- 
cept, by the force of habit. The lessons taught in the 
school of the Lodge, and their practical illustration, will 
have the effect, if properly regarded, to fortify and pre- 
pare his mind for the discharge of this and all his other 
relative duties in society at large. 

Do I observe a countenance indicating a suspicion 
of the justice of this eulogy, and a disposition to abate 
its truth by a reference to the unworthy conduct of 
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some of our members? ‘The fact is admitted— he 
inference denied. Masons are human beings, subject 
to all the passions and infirmities of man’s fallen nature. 
Vice and its incentives belong not to the theory of the 
order, are banished from the practice of its duties. 
Individual conduct is scrupulously superintended in 
the body of the Lodge; but mistaken apprehension of 
character, and a variety of obvious causes, have expo- 
sed this, like all other human establishments, to the in- 
roads of the base and undeserving. Many also have 
prejudiced our association by forfeiting after their union 
with us, that reputation which alone gained them ad- 
mission. On such, the purest precepts, the brightest 
examples of moral and correct deportment, although 
presented to them with the illuminations of the Sun of 
Righteousness himself, and sanctioned by the irresisti- 
ble evidence of divine authority, sometimes are without 
effect. ‘The obligations arising from a connection with 
a high professing order, on such are equally unavailing. 
Private counsel contemned, more public admonition 
disregarded, the censures of the Lodge at length 
attach. The offender is removed as ‘a cumberer of 
the ground,”? and the destruction which awaited the 
healthy and vigorous plants into whose neighbour- 
hood he had intruded in the garden of the Lodge, 
is thus averted. The records of this Grand Lodge, 
and of those with whom we correspond, bear ample 


testimony to the well-merited severity aud extent of 


Masonic punishments. Yet in candour, we allow, that 
the mild doctrines of our Society, lead in some instan- 
ces to prejudicial indulgence to the failings and offences 
of our brethren. Cannot every candid mind supply 
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us with an apology for even blameable. forbearance. 
Forgiveness, Oh, Christianity! is,the distinguishing at- 
tribute of thy divine author. Let not its exercise be 
restrained in the humble copiers of thy holy precepts! 
Rather afford the aids of thy glorious system in amend- 
ing, than in destroying the unhappy wanderer from the 
paths of virtue! 

Let such be our prayer; but irreclaimable vice must 
not be encouraged by false compassion. The hand of 
correction must not be in cruelty withheld, where its in- 
flictions, properly applied, may be the means at once 
_ of convincing and amending an erring brother, and pre- 
serving that sacred temple, which our beloved Washing- 
ton pronounced to be ‘‘a sanctuary for. Brothers and a 
Lodge for the virtues,” from the stains of impurity and 
vice. 

When the good eflects designed by our order are 
really produced, we humbly trust, it will stand in a fas 
vourable point of view with many, who may not antici- 
pate an union with it. It will we hupe lay some claims 
to the regard of our amiable friends, by whose presence 
our exercises are this day graced and honoured. Ad- 
mitted not into participation in our mysteries, let them 
not suppose their exclusion to proceed, from an imvi- 
dious apprehension of the inferiority of their merits, 
or a mean suspicion of their ability sacredly to main- 
tain a trust confided to their charge. In the daily habit 
of entrusting them with our joys and our sorrows, our 
hopes and our fears, such a motive would convict us of 
glaring inconsistency and obvious injustice. A better 
reason 1s to be found by considering the subject, in ana- 
‘ogy with the other institutions of civil society. These 
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have marked out with a convenient discrimination, the 
ofhices appertaining to either sex. The dignity ofthe 
one, and the amiableness of the other, are injured by an 
infringement of the proper line of demarcation, between 
their respective duties and employments. The broils 
of political controversy, the agitations of a military life, 
the turmoils of professional competition, the severer la- 
bours of the field and of the workshop, as well as most 
of those active pursuits which call the agent from the 
privacy of domestic life, are usually the lot of man. 
They would mar the delicacy, offend the retiring mo- 
desty, and interfere with the milder, though not less in- 
teresting engagements in which the virtuous woman so 
much delights. It is also the just eulogy of the sex, 
that to those offices of kindness, in which we require a 
prompter, nature has so admirably adapted the female 
disposition, as to render all incentives of an artificial 
nature wholly useless. Often while we are forming 
with much deliberation, a mode of relieving the dis- 
tresses of poverty and sickness, the alacrity of female 
benevolence has already afforded the requisite assistance. 
We are sometimes also happy, in making them the per- 
sonal distributors of the bounty of the lodge, in solicit- 
ing their participation in one of the most grateful ofh- 
ces of the institution, the ‘delicate application of suc- 
cour and support to the worthy sufferers of their own 


sex; whose misfortunes require the interposition of ma: 


sonic aid. It las been well observed, that “‘ “in exclu- 


ding beauty from the teem of wisdom, we ‘distrust 
ourselves rather than them.” < The powerful attraction 
of female charms “placed constantly before ‘us; might 
lessen our attention to those obligations;in the tenden- 
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cy and result of which, our female friends by the un- 
foreseen casualties of life, frequently become deeply in- 
terested. For it is the proudest boast of our associa- 
tion, that it has in view as a most prominent object of 
regard, this loveliest part of Nature’s handy-work. In 
shutting the door of the lodge against their entrance, it 
exempts them from an intercourse of too general a kind, 
to be consonant with their sentiments and habits. 
Those estimable associations of their own sex, for the 
encouragement of industry, and the relief of meritorious 
poverty, which rank amongst the highest evidences of 
_the philanthropy of our city, we hail as our co-workers 
in the cause of charity. Their associates we greet 
as our sisters, in the allied family of the feeling and hu- 
mane. We offer our prayers to the beneficent Author 
of all good, for his continued assistance in their pious 
undertakings, and may the blessing of many, who are 
ready. to perish, rest upon their heads. 

To you, my Brethren of the Fraternity, it remains to 
submit a brief address. A great deposit has been 
placed in your hands. On your fidelity to the delega- 
ted trust under your charge, depends, I will not say, the 
existence, but much of the character and usefulness of 
your laudable assemblages. I speak to you on this 
public occasion, with the anxious solicitude of one allied 
to you by the most sacred ties; but would make my 
appeal in the language of fraternal affection, rather than 
with the authority which my station gives me. I claim 
a brother’s right, to avail myself of the present opportu- 
nity, of making some suggestions, and urging upon you 
some counsels, which this interesting epoch of our so- 
ciety tenders.pééuliarly proper. 
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You have been of late favoured by our Supreme 
Grand Master, with a course of unexampled prosperity. 
The number of our Lodges, and of the members in 
each Lodge, has increased beyond the measure of any 
previous calculation. Order and discipline have reign- 
ed triumphant at your meetings. Abuses have been 
corrected; intelligence and talents in the conduct of 
your labours, have succeeded, in many lodges, to awk- 
wardness and deformity; neatness and regularity now 
occupy the stations sometimes disgraced by careless- 
ness and disorder. The wisdom of the East, the 
strength of the West, and the beauty of the South, 
combine their energies to plan, to erect, and to adorn 
the several compartments in the edifice of the Lodge. 
Your leaders, selected for their talents and their worth, 
superintend and direct the work in which you are se- 
verally engaged, with sagacity and skill; and the literary 
acquirements of many of them, aflord you means of in- 
struction of the most valuable kind. Your employ- 
ments, under such auspices, become the ministers of 
pleasure and improvement. Their variety, symmetry 
and beauty, delight the imagination; their tendency to 
invigorate the faculties and promote the best interests 
of the human race, engage the understanding; and the 
disinterested benevolence of their practical operation, 
enchain the best feelings of the heart. 

Under the controuling influence of intellect, worthily 
engaged in laying open the arcana of our order, dead. 
and unmeaning ceremony rises into life and spirit. 
Beauties obscured, and hid by the rubbish, heaped upon 
them by undesigning ignorance, emerge to the view 
of the astonished noviciate. An unchangeable attach- 
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ment to a system, which only requires to be understood, 
to be loved and admired, is generally formed, and the 
mind and heart are strengtheried and enlarged by the 
study and pursuit of its precepts and duties. Many of 
my brethren, who now hear me, and to whose zeal and 
knowledge and industry I am rejoiced to bear testimo- 
ny, will bear me out in this just and unexaggerated state- 
ment; and they will lament with me, that truth, to which 
Religion and Masonry demand our adherence, cannot 
_ apply to the labours of every lodge under our charge, 
the praise which so many may justly claim. 

Astonishing, however, is the influence of example, 
and the rising virtues of every branch of the Masonic 
family, have the double effect of increasing the happi- 
ness of its own members, and inciting the emulation of 
others. My brethren, can there be a more noble ambi- 
tion than the ambition of well doing? Is there any strife 
to be tolerated among us, but the glorious contest of ex- 
celling each other, in all the qualifications that should 
characterize our profession, as masons? A mean jealousy 
of the merits and acquirements of others, the noble mind 
disdains; but the generous attempt to equal and surpass 
in intelligence and goodness, the brightest patterns of 
excellence around us, is our privilege and pride, both 
as masons and as men. 

If there are any of my brethren now present, who 
have entertained unworthy apprehensions of the noble 
order in which they stand enrolled: if there are any 
whose understandings have not yet embraced the vast 
scope of its design: if there are any whose habits are 
at variance with the purity of the precepts enjoined up- 
on them in the Lodge: if there are any whose depra- 
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ved inclinations would lead them to convert the brief and 
moderate indulgence of social but rational enjoyment 
after the labours of the Lodge, into a shameful gratifi- 
cation of the lowest appetites of our nature;. if there 
is a solitary individual, the weakness of whose resolu- 
tion inthe practice of his relative duties in society, has 
not been assisted by his union with the craft; to all 
such, I would present this honoured festival, this jubi- 
Jee of masonic gratulation and delight, as the most 
favourable moment of reformation and amendment. 

We are in a few moments to be engaged in the 
most interesting ceremonials of our institution. Under 
the benignant smiles of the Supreme Grand Architect, 
we have accomplished a work, which is an honour to 
to us, and'an ornament to our city. We are now to 
dedicate it to the honour of his glory. What mind 
so callous as not to feel awe the most reverent, mixed 
with the highest exultation, at this solemn, yet de- 
lightful service. Shall it be the mockery of senseless 
parade, and sterile and unmeaning form? Or shall we 
unitedly consider it, as a sincere consecration of the 
house of our future intercourse, to the best interests of 
virtue and humanity? 

This day, iet an trrevocable decree of exclusion be 
passed, upon every vice and impropricty that has ever 
intruded itself amongst us. ‘The eyes of many are upon 
us, whose characters as our fellow citizens and friends, 
entitle them to the highest estimation and regard: 
they have witnessed the exhibitions of this day, and 
their good sense will prevent them trom hastily joining 
in the sneers, which in some instances, amazed igno- 
rance has thrown out, at what its shallow apprehension 
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has-deemed trivial and unimportant appendages to light 
and. insignificant pursuits. But on us, my brethren, 
on our future management and conduct of the affairs 
of this venerable institution will. it depend, whether 
from this day forward the number of its patrons. shall. 
diminish or increase. In vain will have been the’ skill 
of the architect, and the labours of the craftsmen 
employed in the erection of the magnificent building,, 
into which we are now about to enter, if the beauty and 
harmony of the interior correspond not with the ele- 
gance of its exterior appearance. Vice cannot be ren- 
dered virtue, by the splendours of outside decoration. 
and embellishment. Her hated visage 1s often render- 
ed the more disgusting, by laboured attempts to array 
her in the ornaments of virtue. Let us exhibit an ex- 
emplary consistency, between the grandeur and ele-. 
cance of the place of our assemblage, and the conduct 
of all its internal transactions. 

To you, who hold the respectable rank of masters 
in the several lodges, the duty of superintending the 
craft under your immediate charge properly belongs.. 
Faithfully exercise it, with impartiality and diligence, 
but without fear. Let no unbecoming departure from 
<ood order and discipline, be for a moment countenan- 
ced. Be examples yourselves of the virtues you. are 
called to impress on others. Let the eminent stations 
you occupy, receive a lustre from your able and intelli- 
gent discharge of all the duties they involve. If you 
have prematurely acquired the distinctions of the lodge, 
without the previous preparation requisite for a distin- 
guished administration of their functions, retrieve your 
own character and that of vour lodge, by an ardent 
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pursuit of the necessary knowledge. And you, my 
brethren, who aim at futureexaltation, qualify yourselves 
for well deserved preferment; remembering that igno- 
yance anid imbecility are rendered more visible by the 
glare of official distinction, and that the humblest situa- 
tion is preferable to the highest, if the latter be not 
adorned with the essential qualifications of masonic 
talents and personal virtue. To members of every 
class, I would recommend the prosecution of earnest 
endeavours after the reputation of bright workmen, in 
all the labours belonging to their several grades of ad- 
vancement; and to annex to the recommendation this 
solemn assurance, that after their greatest attainments 
in the noble science, they will have achieved but little, 
unless it strengthen and improve all their moral and 
social virtues. 

To you, my young brethren, I offer but one admo- 
nition. Temper your masonic zeal with a becoming 
prudence and discretion. Be cautiously attentive to the 
injunction addressed to you at your initiation, never to 
neglect your respective avocations for the business of 
masonry. A prudent distribution of your hours will 
soon convince you, that no such sacrifice is required; 
but that your duties as masons, are altogether compati- 
ble with the closest attention to your various pursuits 
in life. 

And now, may that Almighty Being, without whose 
light and direction, we “ grope for the wall like the 
blind, and stumble at noon-day as in the night,” afford 
his divine assistance, in all our well intended and lauda- 
ble exertions for the honour and usefulness of this be- 


nevolent institution. 
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Under the auspices of His all-seeing eye, may ail 
our undertakings be confessedly conducted. Regula- 
ting our actions by the sguare of virtue, the plumb- 
line of rectitude, and the /evel of propriety; keeping 
our pleasurable gratifications within the compass of 
decency and moderation, and uniting our several asso- 
ciations with the cement of brotherly affection, may 
our terrestrial lodge become the emblem of the hea. 
venly, and the innocent pleasures it dispenses, the har- 
bingers of joys ineffable and eternal. 
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